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striking.” 
For the information of those who may be tempted to try 
this remedy, we may say that the whey is particularly re- 
mended in Germany for intestinal affections, diseases of 
the stomach, liver, and heart, for gout and pulmonary con- 
ome woe Its lightness and warmth render it more agreeable to 
the delicate constitution than the strong, cold, mineral-waters ; 
and many consumptive Germans who reside in Venice during 


remedy are men who live in the whirl of politics or the re- 
tirement of study, whose brain is always at work (and it is 


that the best 


y- Of course, it follows 
only are used. Establishments, especially 
in Switzerland, are not so common 4s for the whey-cure, the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva forming the priricipal centre for 
them, where may be found sheltered spots free from the 
storms of wind, and where the temperature is warm and soft, 
such as Aigle, V and Montreux. In Germany, the 
same danger is not to be feared ; the stations are not circum- 
scribed to a few valleys opening to the south and west; but 
the vine is grown over the whole surface of the country, from 
the Rhine and Switzerland to tite Tyrol and Hungary. The 
first-mentioned. locality has long been considered as the best 
refuge for the consumptive ; and Armenhausen, Bingen, Bop- 
part, Laubbeck, Rudesheim, and above all, St. Goarshausen, 
are celebrated resorts. The Hardt, in the Palatinate, which 
must not be confounded with the Harz, the land of witches 
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The round, red of the sun— 
Fills with flame the heavens entire, 
And sweeps all glories into one. 





THE WHEY AND GRAPE CURES. 


August has just ended; September, with its ripe autumnal 
tints, is purpling the banks of the beautiful Rb e, and our 
neighbours the Germans are bidding adieu to the resorts for 
the cure of the dyspeptic by whey, and betaking themselves 
to those where the grape reigns paramount. The English 
reader may well ask what are these es; these “ mine- 
ral-waters of organic nature,” as the German doctors have 
baptised them, in opposition to those of “inorganic nature,” 
which spring from the surface of the earth; and proud, like 
all inventors of this new creation, they proclaim the superiority 
of the first over the second. 


Those who wish to understand the matter in its scientific pi 


aspect must spply themselves to the work of Dr. Beneke, Die 
Rationalitat der Molkeucuren. As for ourselves, we do not pro- 
_ fess to be of the faculty, or to judge of the value of this or that 
system, but simply to chr the facts. Milk, after the 
cream is taken off, divides into two parte—the one, white, 
opaque, and solid, is the curd or cheesy matter; the other, 
which swims on the top, transparent, and of a yellowish hue, 
is the whey or serum. In chemical laboratories, when but a 
small quantity is wanted, the separation is made by acids, 
such as lemon-juice or vinegar, whilst the milk is warm; but 
the aw amar on the Alpine summits have no such appliances 
at hand—nature is their laboratory ; and as the work must be 
‘done quickly, and on a large scale, they coagulate the milk of 
their flocks by the help of a matter taken from the calf’s sto- 
mach, called rennet. Thus freed from its fatty particles, the 
milk approaches to the lightness of water, and as under this 
form it retains the saline qualities, like the mineral waters, and 
@ much larger vate foes of sugar, it enters into the ry 
of these latter, becomes a mineral water sui generis. It is 
from this starting point that the German doctors recommend 
it, orn NE it the preference over the waters of Carlsbad or 
Wiesbaden; “for these,” say they, “are prepared in the 
bowels of the earth by the play of nature’s forces, which can, 
up to a certain point, be understood, and even imitated ; whilst 
the whey has become what it is under the influence of a still 
more powerful force, the mysterious power which regulates 


the phenomena of life,” 

ature! We must always return to that beneficent mo- 
ther, whether in poetry, art, or medicine. She is the eternal 
source of all , of all ideas, of all remedies. Such was the 
opinion of Dr. Frederick Hoffman, who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and passes for the discoverer of the kind of 
cures we are speaking of. In his works we read: “I affirm 
up@p oath that in my youth I pursued chemical remedies with 
the greatest ardour; but as age creeps on, I have been con- 
vinced that a very few remedies, well chosen, drawn even 
from apparently the commonest. substances, 
more quickly and more efficaciously than all the rarest and 
most costly drugs.” He wrote many essays in praise of whey 
as a therapeutic agent, a system w » however, had not the 
claim of novelty, since the Greek and Arabian physicians 
often recommended it, and in the south of France it has long 
been used in spring to cleanse the blood. No the 
start was given; and y was the first to put ittoa 
trial by resorting to Switzerland, the country of rich pasture 
and innumerable flocks, where the first establishment was 
formed at Gais, in the canton of Appenzell, in the year 


1749. 
to this kind of cure 


. 
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Since then, stations devoted especially 
have oe either in the heart of the Alps, or in that ex- 
tensive and picturesque region which extends from the bor- 
ders of the Rhine to the foot of the Carpathian Mountains. In 


Switzerland, the canton of Appenzell is still the most fre-| th 
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remedy, but an objectionable drug. At well-managed estab- 
lishments the whey is brought fresh three times a day, and as 
soon as the bell sounds, the invalids, in dressing-gowns and 
nightcaps, run from all parts, armed with glasses, like those 
used at Carlsbad, for instance, holding about a hundred and 
twenty grammes, a gramme being equal to twenty-three 
grains. After having drunk it, they walk about in the fresh 
Alpine air for a quarter ofan hour. At the commencement 
of the treatment, one or two-glasses are ordered, sometimes to 
be mixed with the mineral-waters; afterwards the dose is in- 
creased to four or five glasses. 

The whey is not insipid, as might be supposed from what is 
sold at the farms and druggists’ shops; it even has a slight 

fumed flavour, when the cattle have browsed in the flowery 
d aromatic pastures which abound in the higher Alps. 
The milk most generally used is that of the goat ; but for the 
treatment of consumption, that of the sheep is only advised. 
Old Galen said : “ Goat’s milk holds the middle place, so that 
t is neither fatter, thicker, nor lighter, if compared with that 
of the cow, sheep, or ass.” The season of drinking lasts from 
three to four weeks. The régime which follows is of a fru 
description : soup—or as in England we should rather call it 
porridge, being often made of oatmeal and maize—for break- 
fast and supper; while for dinner there are plain meats and 
dry wines. ith the end of August, the season terminates ; 
the whey is thought to be better in spring when the grass is 
more tender. 3 

But this organic product is not only taken internally, it is al- 
so used in the form of Baths, though all establishments cannot 
hoast of such a provision. A Roman lady in ancient days used 
to travel followed by five hundred she-asses, destined to 
farnish her with milk-baths daily. The beautiful Aurora, 
Countess of Konigsmark, mother of Marshal Saxe, took such 
a bath every morning. For a whey-bath, a much larger quanti- 
ty is necessary. Switzerland can afford such treasures of 
pastoral abundance, but in Germany it is more difficult, ex- 
aves n the vast plains of the Carpathians, bordered with 
the dark, silent forests. 

Turn we now to the curative virtues of the grape, which, 
from all time, has been the theme of the convivial poet as a 
universal specific; but in this case it is not the fruit of the 
vine transformed by fermentation, but the fruit itself. The 
grape lends the whey a fraternal assistance in curing our 
neighbours the Germans. In spring, it is recommended to 
make a pilgrimage to a whey establishment; to continue it 
during ‘summer; and then, when the grapes are ripe, to 
that; there is nothing to prevent an excursion to the mineral- 
waters in the inter Daring winter, go back to the whey; 
and ifthe malady persists ‘in its ravages after such a régime, 
the doctors can only say that it displays great obstinacy. 

The method of treatment by the grape is not new. In a 
curious work by Dr. Schulze, entitled “ Die Traubencur in 
Durckheim,” he says: ‘t To many persons, I speak of an en- 
tirely new subject, and yet it is very ancient.” But without 
remounting the stream of time, as does the author, to the 

to Herodotus, and the Land of Canaan, we will 
content ourselves with saying that the ancients employed the 
juice of the grape as a powerful therapeutic agent ; sometimes 
in an unfermented state, or by taking baths when in termen- 
tation, employing even the thick dregs which settle when ina 
state of repose. Pliny, in his “ Natural History,” speaks of 
the medicinal virtue of the grape, and the Romans, with their 
eagles and their gods, carried the blessing of the vine to the 
ends of the world. In France, it has long been used as medi- 
cine, and now, in the southern provinces, at the time of the 
vintage, which is held as a festival for the whole country, you 
see the pale faces and attenuatel figures of the convalescent 
restored to embonpoint. “Go,” tay they, “to the vineyards in 
the morning, and eat the fresh grapes.” There,in that happy 
country, let any who will enter the vineyards ; there is nothing 
to pay; the poor can there mye 
@ winter-season. The birds, too, imitate the example of 
man, or it may be that man is taught by the instinct of ani- 
mals. On the shores of the Mediterranean, from Spain to 
Italy, as soon as the grape begins to ripen, legions of starved 
birds swoop down on the vines, live upon the fruit, and depart 
in a very different condition, if the gun of the sportsman, at- 
tracted by this fat game, does not cut off their retreat. In 
d prietors-of .Olios, in. the 
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rise at five in the morning, and _— the grapes for them- 
selves, whilst the dew of night still covers the pellicle. Half 
a kilogramme is the quantity prescribed at the beginning of 
the treatment—about two pounds of our weight; this is 
gradually increased to two, three, and even four kilogrammes, 
which is the ordinary limit. The patient is ordered never to 
take the remedy home. This interior douche must be eaten 
in the open air; those with delicate chests alone are to avoid 
the early promenade, which is followed by a breakfast of 
bread and water. About eleven o’clock, the second grape- 
feast is held, and dinner between twelve and two. ine is 
forbidden, as well as farinaceous food—such as puddings and 
sweet cakes—radishes, cabbage, potatoes, oysters, and rich 
fish, On the other hand, roast-meat, hares, pheasants, and 
kids, all which abound in Germany, are permitted. The bread 
must be of a superior quality, made up in those beautiful rolls 
which are so well knownto thetraveller. After this principal 
repast, a few may be taken as a pastime, the third por- 
tion being eaten‘at three o'clock. About six or seven, there is, 
a supper as ‘frugal as the breakfast ; and a little time before 
seaivios to rest, the fourth dose is consumed. : 

__ A grave question has arisen on this subject, upon which the 
doctors of Frere and Germany do not agree: Must the 
stones and skins be swallowed or not? Dr;Schulze says yes ; 
M. Carriére says no. My advice is, that in fine weather you 
had better pay a visit to Durckheim, and decide for yourself. 
Walking through the vineyards, a no longer wonder that 
the inhabitants should have acquired the reputation they have 
had for ages as being great drinkers. Their bacchanalian 
contests are known to history; Cooper has popularised them 
in the story of the challenge seat by a citizen of Wachenheim 
to the abbé of Limbourg, the first drinker in the Roman 
empire. In this case the clergyman was conquered by the 
“bourgeois.” But, happily it is health, and not inebriety 
which is now sought in these establishments. After a few days, 
the blood circulates more quickly, the face grows rosy, there 
is a feeling of strength and happiness, a change in all the 
tissues. Persons we from dropsy, gastritis, disease of 
the liver, Jenene Sypoe ondriasis, gout, and consumption, 
draw from it good effects: it is prescribed for studious men, 
and nervous women, worn out with the effects of a winter's 
balls and gaiety. 

In a spirit of impartiality, we neither pretend to defend nor 
deride the system. A follower of Henry Heine has said: 
“The Germans are poor, and they must have poor medicines. 
Hydropathy is nothing but pure water ; eocwenps gn admin- 
isters Liliputian doses; whey is but the extract of milk; as to 
grapes, they are nature’s pills, invented and dispensed by the 
good God without the approbation of the faculty of medicine.” 


— 


EXPLANATION OF THE WATERLOO- 
BRIDGE TRAGEDY. 


own name is a very common one, and would afford as 
little satisfaction to the reader in the way of identity as did 
that of a certain hospitable stranger whom I once met with 
in a railway carriage. “Sir,” said he, when I quitted his 
company at a provincial station one hundred and forty miles 
north of the metropolis, “I am glad te have seen you; I am 
charmed to have made your acquaintance; my name is 
Smith; and whenever # come my way—I live at Islington 
—I shall be most delighted to see you.” Bearing this inci- 
dent in mind, I forbear to personally introduce my humble 
self in this narration, which, moreover, does not concern the 
present writer, except in a secondary degree. The individual 
to whom it mainly relates is my maternal uncle, Hector 
Stuart Macdonald, sometime of Galloway, Esquire, but re- 
cently at Tartan Villas, Caledonia Road, N., whose patro- 
nymic is a pass anywhere. The latter locality he doubt- 
less chose br ekdonce, after his retirement from active 
by reason of its nominal association with his native 
land; and if it be sarcastically inquired why he did not re- 
turn to his native land itself, I reply, because he couldn’t. A 
musket-ball had taken a lodging in the shin-bone of his left 
leg, or somewhere thereabouts, at the battle of Aliwal, and 
had declined to be ejected ever since; this forbade the gallant 
captain’s locomotion, and I hope (in charity) exacerbated his 
temper, which must otherwise have been by nature extremely 
bad- 


é At times, when he was free from pain, he was merely hasty 
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and passionate; but during a paroxysm, Uncle Hector be- 


















like the Grand Turk. I speak in respect alone of (he 
whirlwind of wrath in which he en himself; his de- 
haviour to females being always distant, if not respectful, to 
an extreme degree, He had never —never been such 


rayon. conld seem kinder than such an invitation as 
this to me, who did not understand the condition, and I ac- 
it wita fervour. But then so much was expected of a 
Macdonald. To submit to be sworn at by the head of the 
clan, and to listen with to the achievements of his 
ancestors, to have to provide one’s self with every amusement 
at fivepence per week—for what litle money I had was in my 
uncle’s keeping—to be within doors at nine in summer, an 
at six in winter, unless by special leave and licence: all this 
was biter and irksome enough to a young gentleman of 
eighteen, who fancied himself quite old enough to be his own 
master, and who had also some natural spirit, although it 
might not be neat Macdonald—ihat genuine, unadulterated 
Mountain Dew. Nobody can tell how tired I got of the 
ses of that liquid. Gvod blood, as a conversational topic, 
about as interesting to a person who does not possess much 
of it, as the laudation of London Stout would be to a tee- 


er. 

“ Whatever good or great thing has ever been done in this 
p meyf be sure of this, boy,” quotn Uncle Hector, “a Mac- 
donald has been the mainspring. Moreover,” would he con- 
tinue, “J am inclined to think that more eminent persons 
have come out of Galloway than from any other county in 
Great Britain.” 

To this I couli only answer, “ Indeed,” ing, as 
Bradshaw has it, “no information” about that district, except 
that it produced a certain breed of horses, good of their kind, 
but not remarkable as winnera of the Derby or St. Leger. 

This “ Indeed,” delivered, Iam afraid, with an intentional 
dryness, would go straight a3 an arrow to my Uncle Hector's 
awake. 3 and produce a paroxysm. Whether owing to the 

ueacy of these conversations or not, I cannot tell, but the 
limb got worse and worse, aud a jury of doctors being im- 
paneled to sit upon it, delivered it as their opinion that the 
offending member should be cut off. This verdict. the brave 
old captain received with the greatest coolness; and when 
the operation took place, declined to be dosed with cbloro- 
form, or any such effeminate method of shirking pain, but 
watched the whole proceedings, not with stoicism indeed, but 
with a sort of affectionate interest, Oue of the medical gen- 
tlemen was about to convey the leg away, doubtless for the 
purposes of science; but my uncle, who bad never lost sight 
of it, bade him let it be, in a voice extremely out of character 
with a patient suffering trom a recent amputation, 7 

“No limb of a Macdonald shall be treated with indignity 
by a Sawbones,” observed my uacle, when we were left ulone 
together in company with the precious relic; “and it will be 
your task, my boy, to see it laid in the burial-ground of our 
common ancestors.” 


“Tm not to take it to Galloway!” cried I, in undisguised 


m. 

“ But that you certainly are, sir, and without twenty-four 
hours’ delay,” returned the patient, with energy. “ Why, 
thousand thunders, to hear your tone of astonishment, one 
Would think Galloway was at the antipodes.” 

I did not think that, but I certainly had no very accurate 

as to where it was; and not venturing to say sv, I took 
an early opportunity of ay at the map to discover its ex- 
act locality. And here my difficulties began, for look where | 
would, there was no such place as Galloway in all broad 
Scotland through. There was a Mull of Galluway, it is true, 
but even that sounded like a mistake of some kind; while, as 
for carrying Uncle Hector’s leg in a brown-paper parcel, all 
that enurmous distance, for the suke of throwing it into the 
sea—for that was where the Mull seemed to be located—it 
‘Was really tuo ridiculousan undertaking. Being totally unable 
to clear up this matter myself, and fearing to inquire concern- 
ing it of my irascible relative, 1 called upon a young friend 
who happened to be reading hard fur a Civil Service exami- 
nation, aud therefore would, [ knew, be possessed of all sorts 
of out-of-the-way information, to leara what had become of 
Galloway. He gave me to understand that that important 
province, so fecuad in eminent individuals, had been erased, 
doubtless through pralousy, from the list of counties, and was 
now divided into Kirkcudbright and Wigton. 

“The burial place of our family is in the neighbourhood of 
Stonzykirk,” observed my uncle, as [ sat in his chamber that 
same evening indulging ia the hope that he had repented of 
his monstrous resolutivn. “It is a grand old spot by the 
Gesolute sea-shore, very different from your spick-and span 
Lo idon cemeteries, that seem to speak less of mortality than 
of undertakers’ bills and extortionate grouad-rents. 1 could 
not have buried my leg down bere—in a betitting manner—at 
@ wuch lese expense than it will cost you to go to Scotland; 
while the comfort to a man of family in adoptiag the latter 
course is unspeakable. You will travel by third-class, of 
course ; the train starts at 9.15 from Euston Square to-morrow 
night, and you may be back again at Tartan Villas by Thurs- 
day. I shall give you a ten-pound note, of the expenditure of 
which you will render me an exact account, and then you and 
I must live economically fur the next week or two. Itis a 
sacritice, however, to the honour of the family, which I shall 
never regret,” 

This was not, however, by ag means the view that I my- 
self entertuined of the matter. Even supposing the honour of 
my uncle’s family was preserved by such a proceeding, why 
was J to be sacrificed to it? When my poor father had the 
misfortune to blow bis little finger off, out shooting, one 
September, in Shropshire, he did not send me to Kensal Green 
to see it interred. Why, according to this system, should 
many accidents involving loss of limb happen to a person of 
lineage, his burial expenses would form a very serious item in 
his yearly accotints. It would be really wrong to give way to 
my uncle’s exaggerated notions upon this subject. Besides, it 
‘was wivter, and ten hours’ night. aay by rail, followed .by 
nobody knew how many hours by some Galloway conveyance, 
drawn by an anizal peculiar to the district, and not celebrated 
for speed, was a very serious consideration, Moreover, the 
fen-pound note might be spent in a manner infinitely more 

fying to my feelings, and not less so, since he would never 

now anything about it, to those of my relative. ‘Thus I 
reasoned with myself, not unnaturally, a but certainly 
with dishonesty and meanness. My uncle’s demand was a 
very selfish one, but my pretence of acquiescence was much 
more deserving of reprobation. I confess that I played.a 
false and unmaoly part in the whole transaction; but I was 
ee for it, aud I punish myself now by relating what I 

id. Let, therefore, as my respected relative used to express 
it—Let that flee stick to the wall. On the other band, it must 
be conce.ed, that the mission in question was a most distaste- 
ful and unnecessary one, and that ten pounds—which I con- 
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ME Very ~ 
that it was an article likely to om fy 
and accordingly into *bus 

signee. “sas, 098 feel ing like a Mr. Greenacre, 
At Square, instead ofa ticket to Springfield, the station 
I was nominally bound for, | took a Hansom cab to a respect- 
able hotel im Covent Garden; and having engaged a bedroom 
d | for a night or two, sallied out from thence with my carpet-bag 


to Waterloo Brid lt being my intention to bury my uncle’s 
leg in the phe oblivion. . 


a brown-paper 

bot, in reality, this is far from being the case. The police are 
ve 
can't carry a little luggage about with him, witbout excitio 
their attention. Moreover, they are not all in uniform, and a 


nore 

ellow, he likely as not to be Constable X., with his suspi- 
cions, and the strongest 

conveying human limbs about in a bleck carpet-bag. I had, 
however, found a solitary spot, and was about to take my 
treasure from its casket for the purpose of putting it through 
the balustrades, when, all of a sudden, it struck me that the 
horrid thing would float, if not to-day, the next day; or if not 
that, the day after to-morrow, an 
necessary to weight it. Now, again, at first sight, nothing 
would seem easier than to _ up a stone, and use it for this 
purpose. But where was 

out a flag from the k 
second Baron Trenck, without exciting the gravest attention ; 
nor could I, for the same reason, offer a street-boy half-a-crown 
to fetch a stone, although he would probably kuow where to 
lay his hand upon one in a moment, in case of any opportu- 
nity occurring for window-breaking. I had noticed an old 
woman with a hand-barrow full of apples at the end of the 
bridge, and I walked towards her with the intention of pur- 
chasing a gallon of them, and throwing the Thing over in 
their company ; but being ignorant of all such subjects, | did 
not know what they might do when wher 

water; perhaps they would then bob up li 
remembered to have seen an apple floating on some stream or. 
pond—and bring to light the very object which I wanted them 
to conceal. If I could havegot change fora sovereign in half- 
pence (as Mr. Mantalini threatened to do ere l.e leaped into 
the river), and enclosed them in the brown-paper parcel, that, 
indeed, would have been an excellent plan; but upon what 
pretence could I ask at the toll- 
place for them—for two hundred and forty pennies! Th 
simple obstacle threatened seriously to interfere with all my 
plans, until presently I remembered an ironmonger’s shop in 
the Strand, with « quantity of quoits in the window; and 
arriving at that establishment just before it closed, I bought 





THE ALBION. 


, somehow, as my own property, advanced for once in 

sum—was a temptation to one who 

three years of London sight- 

“You can take the omnibus to Euston Square, as have 

observed my uncle, as the hour drew nigh 

; “but be sure that you never let the carpet- 
in it get out of your hand.” 

” returned I, although I did not think 
fepied laden with this 
ste len wil 3 
second 


ow, at first sight, nothing would seem easier than to drop 
at night over a parapet into the Thames; 
prying and officious after ven o'clock P. M., and a man 


whom you may have set down asa mere inquisitive 


professional objections to your 


that it was absolutely 


to find a stone? I could not pick 
pavement with my pocket knife, like a 


got sodden by the 
ke corks—indeed, I 


beit it was the ve 


four couple of them, and carried them home to my hotel. 
In the retirement of my bedroom I hurriedly tied the 


quoits about the—the brown-paper parcel—wita string, and 
then once more sallied furth upon my tremendous errand. 
The porter eyed me curiously as I again left the house carpet- 
bag in hand, and perhaps 


made vp his mind that I was rob- 
bing the hotel by little and little, and would eventually carry 
off my bedclothes neatly rolled up in the same receptacle. 


The policemen were more suspicious of me than ever, it being 


nearly midnight; and “0,” thought I, “if that suspicion 


ever rises to the exercise of right of search, how can I account 
for the possession of Uncle 
quoits wrapped round it with the precipitation of guilt! How- 
ever, I reached the bridge in safety,and selecting a time when 
{ found myself comparatively alone, 1 opened the carpet-bag, 
and threw the parcel into the black and swift-flowing river. 
I could see nothing; but a sharp cleaving of the waters, ful. 
lowed by a dull thud, informed me that the quoits had pre- 
ceded the limb which it was their mission to have kept under, 
until the famous New Zealander should have fished for it 
from the ruined arches, or, ia other words, for ever. At the 
seme moment, a tall form, emerging from a recess u 


ector’s leg, with three pair of 


pon m 
left, laid his hand on my shoulder, and inquired sharply : 


“ What was that, young man, you have just thrown into the 
river ?” 


. “Bones and old iron,” replied I, with the ingenuity of 
es 


o Perhaps,” quoth the policeman dryly, turning his bull’s- 


eye upon my terrified countenance, “ and also perhaps not.” 


“There is nothing that forbids rubbish to be shot here,” 
observed 1 audaciously. 

“ And therefore your personal safety is by no means secure,” 
returned the officer grimly. “I shall know you again, young 
fellow, among ten thocsacd; so, if anything turns up down- 
stream to-morrow morning, look out —that’s all J say.” 

That was all he did say, but it was more than euough for 
me. Here was a charming beginning for my proposed holi- 
day! “Ifsuch be the boasted sweetness of stulen pleasures, 
give me a n.oderate sorrow, honestly come by, in its stead,” 
thought L. I had looked forward to guing to the theatre at 
half price that very ht; but I was in no bumour now 
tor any description of dramatic performance. If there had 
been yet a train fur the north that night, I verily believe I 
should have set out for Galloway alter all, and buried some- 
thing or other in the ancestral resting place, in humble repa- 
ration for the wrong which I had done to Uncle Hector. 

The next morning was too late for such a course, since even 
the small deductions of the price of a bed at the hotel and no 
supper hake y tite 1 had none) had left my exchequer too 
im poveris ‘or the journey. The ten-pound note was nut 
adapted for any extras, and the cheap train did not start till 
night again. There was nothing left for me, therefore, but to 
evjoy myself. I could not ask a friend to join me in any di- 
version, because I did not dere let it be known that { was in 
town; nay, although I knew very few ple, wherever I 
went I was afraid of some acquaintance, I spent a 
few wretched hours at the Adelaide Gullery, and then wan- 
dered into tne British Musean. No suicide has, I believe, yet 
been committed in that national establishment, but let me tell 
the custodians thereof, that an incident of that description 
was never nearer hap upon their premises than on 
the occasion in question. My uncle had obtained leave of 
absence for me from the hous of business ia the City where I 
was engaged daily; and he would have been certain to hear 
of my nut having taken adrantage of it, else I would glad- 
y have done my work there a usual, and so passed some of the 

ingering hours. I did go to the tueatre that evening ; but before 


th mance menced, I ht t of my friend of th 
(in groapecty) Qi Bervioe in uhe pi, and peecipliately lt the 


building. He was taking recreation 
compazy of his family after a long day’s toil ; J was endeavour. 
ing to lose in fictitious scenes the consciousness 



















































Uncle Hector. My 
from the best 

was 80 
land for 
local colouring, he ascribed it to the effects of change. 
churchyard by the. sea was, of course, a little difficylt to de. 
scribe, and was represented 
question and answer, the former largely predominating. 
the aged concerted piece from 
tality—was really a great creation, and ed Uncle Hecior’s 
highest expectations. 


marking, with the deception that had now, alas, 
bitual to me, that the vendor wanted a shilling for it. It had 
a wood-cut of Uncle Hector’s limb, but not et all like; and 
detailed with great 

separation before death, 
from the body of a lovely female, the rest of whose remains 









anoblescorn. The evil I had done him wrought this 
ever afterwards, I behaved dutifull 




















July 16. 


well earned in the 


ness of having de. 
ved my only relative, and thrown his revered leg into the 


river Thames. I don’t suppose a four days’ holiday was ever 
oop so miserably by any buman being before or since ; [ 
ad plenty of time 


to make up a narrative to hoodwink simple 
deanliatien of Galloway » culled 
phies, almost drew tears into ile eyes, it 
c. He had fortunately not been in bis native 

f acentury; and when I went alittle wrong in 
he 
after the method by 
But 


sexton—a Old Mor. 


Why, dear me, old David must be—ay, he must be a hun- 


dred and two,” quoth my Uncle reflectively. 


“He must be every bit of that, sir,” said [: “I never beheld 


any one so venerable.” 


“ There is certainly no place to live in—or to live long in— 


as dear old Galloway,” sighed the veteran. “ It is scarcely 
worth whileto go home for such a little while as is left me 
upon earth : but see, boy, when I am gone, that the rest of my 
bones are laid where you have ”»—— 


The rest of this dreadful sentence, which had already stung 


my conscience like a scorpion, was interrupted by one of those 
newsmen who infest the suburbs. 


“ Murder—Murder and Mutilation!” screamed he at the 


top of his voice ; “ found in the river Thames a portion ofa 
human body.” 


“ What is that he’s saying?” inquired my uncle with 


curiosity. 


“ It’s American news,” said I, “ that’s all ; the Latest Infor- 


mation.” . 


“I thought he said ‘ Murder ;’ yes, it is Murder. Now run 


out and buy it of him, boy, but be sure you don’t give him 
more than a half penny.” 


I bought the broadsheet, but didn’t show it to my uncle, re- 
as, become ha- 


articularit 
y means o 


the manner, of its 
some blunt instrument, 


were diligently sought for by the police. They were already 


in possession of ceftain facts which could not fail to bring the 
perpetrator of thisawful crime tojustice. In the meantime, 
we metropolis was aghast with terror, and wild with indig- 
nation. 


I never moved out of Tartan Villas for the next six weeks. 


The remark of that policeman: “I shall know you again, 
young fellow, among ten thousand, ifanything turns up down- 


stream,” rang perpetually in my ears, and gave me influenza, 


cholic, rashes that might be scarlatina—but which were 


really produced by a smail tooth-conmb—and, in short, a succes- 


sion of such diseases as keep ohe within doors. At the end ofthe 
sixth week, I did venture forth for aday or two, but had are- . 
lapse from reading a sensation leader in the Daily T 


taunting Sir Richard Mayne with the immunity which the. 
authors of the Waterloo Bridge Tragedy Lad experienced. 
“ The blood of that injured girl,” itsaid, “cried aloud, but in 


ne justice, and fur the young man with the black carpet- 


am thankful to say that Uncle Hector never “ne that. 
he himself was the cause of all this excitement. His leg had 
multiplied itself intosq many limbs befure he to read 
about it, that a much more suspicious person than he would 
not have entertained a misgiviog. His honest heart would 
have dismissed the notion that his own flesk and bleod—his 
nephew, not his leg, I mean—could have so deceived him, with 
good, that 
and well towards the 
veteran, and never thought I could do enough for him in the 
way of expiation and repentance. In return, his harshness 


of manner was greatly mitigated; and before his death, there 


was not a nephew in London who liad a more genuine re- 
verence for his uncle than had I for the old soldier, whose pre- 


judices were, after all, immensely outweighed by his sterling 
y | worth, and his undemonstrativeness more than counterbalanc- 
ed by the solid benefits Le conferred. When the rest of Uncle 


Hector was “ cut off,’ I did not commit his remains to the 
same place—in accordance with his literal instructions—as had 
received his leg, but carried then faithfully to Galloway, and 


saw them interred where it was the old man’s desire to lie. 


And this is the true history of the Waterloo Bridge Tragedy, 
wich, afterall, had but one leg, to rest upon, and even that 
by nO meansa sound one, . 


Ee 


ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 
( Continued.) 
THE RUSSELLS.—(UNDER THE STUARTS ) 


[Enratum.—There is an error in the lest sentence of this series 
issued last week. The second Earl was succeeded by his second 
son’s son, not his fourth son. | 

Sir William Russell, youngest son of Francis, second Earl 
of Bedford, showed rare courage in the battle of Zutphen, 
where Sir Philip Sidney fell, was appointed Lord Depwy ot 
Ireland, and on July 21st, 1608, was created by James L 
Baron Russell of Thornhaugb. It was his son Francis who, 
iu 1627, suceeeded his cousin—a young man and undistin- 
guisbed, son of the second Eari’s second son, who died un- 
married—as fourth Earl, incomparably the ablest of all the 
Rvssells. He married Catherine, co-heiress of Giles Brydges, 
third Lord Chandos of Sudeley, the family whose heiress 
eventually married the head of the Grenvilles. On succeed- 
ing his father as Lord Russell of Thornhaugb, Francis, who 
had been a student of Gray’s Inn, associated himself with the 
popular y, Eliot, Selden, and Sir Robert Cotton, and be- 
came as learned as they in all the precedents of Parliamenta- 
ry and popular liberties. His Parliamentary common-place 
books are said to attest his constant atiention to public pro- 
ceedings, scarcely a debate passing without his notes and com- 
ments in a particularly illegible hand. If he did not tirst in- 
troduce Pym into public life, which the dates of his accession 
to the Earldom and estates render less probable, he certainly 
became his steady friend and- constant fellow-counsellor. 
These two, indeed, with Elliot, were the real heads of the 

pular party du‘ing the latter part of the reign of 
Somes acd the first years’ of Charles—a party whose 
origin and action has: been too cursorily passed over by most 
historians. When the latter King gave his unusual and am- 
form of asx nt to the of Rights, Bedford 


commented on it in su gk strong terms that he was ordered off 
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to his Lieutenancy of Devonshire, where he was detained till | was taken to her trial, and for a long time was obstinate in 
the Parliament was pro uring the interval between press | his consent. The young lacy was one of the beau-| House, Holborn (now occupied by Southampton Buildings), 
the dissolution of the Parliament of 1628-9, and the summon- | ties of England, and had been brought up by her parents in| having been pulled down in 1652. It changed its name to 
ing of the first of 1640, Bedford, omens Others, ex the most careful manner, and being naturally of.an excellent | Bedford House (the old Bedford House, Strand, on the site of 
the weight of the Royal displeasure. There had been a book | disposition, was one of the most matches as far as/ the present Southampton Sireet, being pulled down in 1704), 
written by Sir Robert Dudley, the natural son of the Earl of | her own character was concerned that could be found for|and in 1800 was sold by auction, and immediately pulled 
Leicester, in the time of King James, “ A Proposition fur his| William Russell. At last the King was induced to interfere,| down. William Russell, soon after his marriage, began ap- 
Majesty’s Service to Bridle the abe A of Parliaments.” ; and to request the Earl to consent. Bedford then nominally plying himself to public affairs, and rose steadily to the leader- 
It had presented in manuscript to James, and highly | gave way, but named for her dowry 80 high a sum that he/| ship of the popular party in the House of Commons. In 1679 
approved of, and eventually found its way into the collection | hoped Somerset would be unable (impo ed as he was) to| he was a Privy Councillor, but dismissed in 1680, with 
of manuscripts of Sir Robert Cotton, His librarian took the | raise it, But the Earl of Somerset, bent on the match, sold | the curious entry in the Gazetie, crdered by the King, “ With 
liberty of ating. 9 manuscripts for a gratuity, and, among | bis house at Chiswick, his plate, his jewels, and his household | all my heart,” which is unique as a piece of honesty in that 
others, lent this, in 1680, to Oliver St. John, then a student of | furniture, to raise the £12,000 required; and Bedford having | publication. He always supported toleratioa to Noaconfor- 
Lincoln's Ino, who, by its anticipation of the proceedings of | no further excuse, the marriage took place at Easter, 1637. It| mists, wishing—as he wrote in his last paper, given to the 
the Government of Charles, showed it to the Eurl of Bedford, | proved a very happy match, and one son born of it has ob-| Sheriffs at his execution—that the Church were less severe 
and it came at last to Sir Robert Cotton himself, who seems to | tained an imperishable name in history as Lord William Rus-| and Dissenters less scrupulous; but he expresses in the same 
have been unaware that it was from his own library, and set| sell. The Earl rather op the culling of a Cuuacil of| paper the strongest detestation of Roman Catholicism, as an 
his amanuensis to copy it, He mude several copies, and these | Peers at York, looking on it as a suatitute for a Parliament | “ idolatrous and bloody” religion, and there is little doubt that 
getting into circulation reached at last Wentworth, then just | which might be an aeriows recedent—but on its meeting | his sentiment on that subject were rather narrow and intoler- 
me an apostate, who brought it to the notice of the Go-| prevailed on the Peers to petition the King to treat with the/ant, He had the boldness to “ present” the Duke of York to 
vernment, and all obnoxious men of note to whom the manu- d accordingly he himself was sent as Commissioner | the Court of King’s Bench as a “ Recusant,” and he pursued 
script could be traced were brought befure the Star Chamber | for that purpose, and the result was the treaty of Ripon. On| extreme measures against the Catholics for the alleged Popish 
for circulating a seditious libel. These included the Evil of | the meeting of the Parliament of April and the Long Parlia- | Plot,—a series of real plottings exaggerated and systematized 
Bedford, Carre (the disgraced favourite of James) Earl of} ment of November, 1640, the Earl pursued the same course as| for interested and party purposes vy Shaftesbury,—though 
: Somerset, the Earl of Clare (Denzil Holles’ father), Seiden, and | in that of 1628 9, and was the acknowledged leader of the po- | Russell declares he himself did so with entire sincerity, and 
St. John. The last named was committed to the Tower—| ular party in the Upper Houseas Pym was in the Lower. | without being privy to any tampering with the witnesses. 
‘(Selden was there already for his in the preceding Par-| Together they counselled all the great measures taken in the} The discredit, however, thrown on the party by their vio- 
liament)—the rest were committed to strict private custody, | first stage of that memorable assembly down to the period of | lence in this matter enabled the King to defeat them on the 
while a bill was filed against them in the Star Chamber, and | the trial of Strafford. Clarendon, who speaks of the Earl as} Exclusion Bill—a much more justifiable measure. Then came 
the Attorney-General actually opened the proceedings against | “ of the best estate, and the best understanding of the whole | the “ reaction,” and the alleged Rye House Plot, of which 
them. A peer, however, was always a very difficult person | number of the popular party,” tells us that Bedford was not| much the same may be said as of the Popish Piot—that it 
to assail, the Stuarts being quite powerless against a united | 80 violent as the rest, and did not desire the destruction of| was a real design, distorted in its purpose for the interests of 
House of Lords; and the House being usually united waen a} the Established Church. There can be no doubt he was|the Crown, and as a means of destroying the popular leaders. 
«member of its own body was illegally assailed, the Govern- | Wholly in unison with Pym in this matter, who, as long as it | Russell’s iniquitous “ trial” and the conduct of Lady Russell 
ment found they could not support the charge, and took ad-| Was possible, desired only her reformation, and as to what/on the occasion are matters of history; on the 2lat of July, 
“vantage of the birth of a prince to release the prisoners and | Clarendon calls his violence, there is a very different account| 1683, he was executed, notwithstanding all the efforts and 
«drop the proceedings. Sir Robert Cotton, however, had his | given by Archbishop Laud, ia his “ History of his Troubles | otfers of the Earl of Bedford with the King and the Duchess 
library seized—it was never restored—and he died broken-|and Trial,” in which, alludiog to the Earl’s death, he says,|of Portsmouth. His character is seen with great clearness 
ihearted, as he himself said, at its loss. “ This Lord was one cf the main plotters of Strafford’s death, | from the accounts of contemporaries. He was not a man of 
On his release, the Earl of Bedford, finding politics for the | and 1 knew where he, with other Lor¢'s, before Parliament sat | high genius, and very inferior to his grandfather, but still much 
‘time debarred him, turned his attention to a great project with | down, resolved to have his blood. But God would not let | above his father in the qualities of decision and constancy. 
which his name will be ever ioseparably associated—the | him take joy therein, but cut him off in the morning, where-| Burnet says of him:—“ He was a man of great candour and 
drainage of the great tract known as the “ Bedford Level” of | a8 the bill for the Earl of Straffurd'’s death was not si.ned till | general reputatiun, preg | loved and trusted, of a gene- 
the Fens, which, extending over parts of the counties of| night.” Bedford, therefore, lived just long enough to bring | rous and obliging temper. He had given such proofs of an 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk,|the important measure to its last stage, of which, no doubt, | undaunted courage, aud of an uoskaken firmness, that [ never 
includes nearly 400,000 acres. This tract, originally dry land, | he had been among the most active abettors, though, perhaps, | knew any man have so entire a credit in the nation as he had. 
had from neglect and inundations assumed the form of a| like Pym, preferring the form of a judgment to a Bill of} He quickly got out of some of the disorders into which the 
pestilential morass, almost impassable by boats, owing to the | Attainder. Clarendon’s story that the King intended to place | Court h rawo him, and ever after that his life was un- 


blemished in all respects. He had from his first education an 
inclination to favour the Nonconformists. . . . He wasa 
slow man, and of little discourse, but he had a true judgment 
when he considered things at his own leisure. His under- 
standing was not defective, but his virtues were so eminent 
that they would more than balance real Cefects, if any had 
been found in the other.” With this moderate and discrimi- 
nating estimate Sir William Temple, on whose judgment of 
men we may safely rely, agrees. He affirms that ltussell’s 
setting himself at the head of the Exclusiun party had a great 
influence on the Houses of Parliament, he “ being a person in 
general repute of an hovest worthy geatleman, without tricks 
of private ambition, who was known to venture as great a 
stake as any subject of England.” This estimate, though not 
reaching the rapturous strain of some historians, is quite 
enough to account for Russell's undying fume in an age so 
generally cor:upt, profligate, and self-seeking. 

There is a story tbat the Earl of Bedford, when called on 
by James II. in his extremity for advice and assistance, replied 
bitterly that he had ason once who might have been of u-e 
to the Kjng at that conjuncture. Be this true or not, there 
can be no doubt that this represents the spirit in which the 
House of Russell regarded the downfall of James and the 
accession of William. They were undoubtedly among the 
foremost of the great “influences” who persuaded Englishmen, 
the majority of whom still believed in hereditary right,—a 
divine ichor flowing in the evil Stuart bluod, which enabled 
members of that House to cure scrofula and perjure them- 
selves at will with impunity—to accept a younger Stuart in 
place of the elder branch. After the Revolution, the Earl of 
Bedford was appointed a Privy Councillor, and carried the 
Queen’s sceptre at the coronation, and on May 11, 1694, he 
was raised to the dignities of Marquis of Tavis‘ock and Duke 
of Bedford. On his grandson and heir making a match with 
the heiress of the wealthy Howland family, the Duke was 
created, June 30, 1695, Baron Howland, of Streatham, Surrey, 
ia died in the eighty-seventh year of his age, February 7, 


MY FIRST DEAL,IN HORSE-FLESH. 


When the Pet began to kneel and use her beseeching eyes, 
I knew full well that, although I may pretend to make a fight, 
the battle was really finished. 

“ But,” I said, “ Lreally don’t think, Beaty, that it’s quite 
consistent in a country parson’s daughter to go scampering 
about the country on horseback. You know how censorious 
people are. There are the Misses——” 

Pet put her hand upon my mooth at once, tossed back the 
—_ of golden, silken hair from either cheek, and held up her 

nger,— 

e Now, that is all nonsense, papa dear; besides you know 
you are always talking about Mr. Kingsley and the value of 
muscular Christianity, and plunder his ideas for Sunday use 
sometimes,” she said, screwing up her violet eyes in the most 
French Protestant gentlemun, the Earl giving them a paper | comical manner; “and now you have an opportunity of put- 
of advice for their conduct of a very elevated character. The | ting these ideas in practice, you put me off with what the 
elder brother had a melancholy temperament—which grew | Misses—— will say. Is it fair now, sir, that you men-folk 
on him—and separatiog himself from William at Augsburg in | should keep all the muscular Christianity to yourselves, and 
1657, he went to Italy and France, and died ebroad unmar- | not spare a little bit to the women-folk ?” 
ried in 1678. The younger brother pursued his foreign travels} This was touching me hard, so I gave in at once. 
till the Restoration, when he was recalled by his father. He| “But supposing, Beaty, we could fiad you this fancy steed 
entered Parliament for Tavistock, but found the gaieties of the | you talk about——” 

Court more attractive, and plunged at first into the mire of} “Supposing, papa!—there is no supposing about the matter. 
that region. From this contamination he was rescued} All you are asked to do, is to find the money, and I'll find the 
completely by his attachment to Lady Rachel Wriothesley, | dear delightful little horse—so that’ssettled. And, you koow, 
second daughter and co-heiress of Wriothesley, fourth and | it will be a positive saving, papa; for that beautilul habit of 
last Earl of Southampton, of that family, one of the m st | mamma's, which cost thirty five guineas, will be perfectly de- 
moderate of the Cavalier party in the Civil War. Lady Rachel | stroyed by the moths, unless it is takea out and worn; 80, 


was at this time the youthful widow of the Lord Vaughan, | you see, the cost of the horse will be more than saved, after 
eldest son of Richard, second Earlof Carbery. Lady Rachel's | all.” 


mother was a French lady of the Ronorguy family, distin- 
guished for her beauty and virtues, and Lady Vaughan inhe- 
rited from her father as well the higher qualities of private 
life. After a courtship of about two years the marriage took 
place in May, 1669. The happiness which attended it is well 
known. Lady Vaughan brought alarge accession of property 
to her new husband—the great Bloomsbury property, with 





























































































of Inigo Jones, by the Earl of Southampton, old Southampton 



























































































sedge and reeds, In the reiga of Elizabeth this state of things 
first attracted public notice, and a Royal Commission and an 
Act of Parliament were procured to stimulate the work of 
draiciog it, but nothing was actually done. The enormous 
reward visible attracted many speculators; in the reiga of 
James, Chief Justice Sir John Popham obtained an act to 
attempt the same object, and actually commenced, but he 
dying, the project again dropped through, owing to the ‘ : ; 
opposi:ion of landowners, Next, the Eurl of Arundel, Sir| fore in France, and he was succeeded by his son William, the 
Hite Ayloff, Bart., and Anthony Thomas, E«q, stepped | busband of Anne Carre. Earl Francis, in bis generation, 
forward. Much delay taking place, however, before the terms | Went by the name of “ the wise Earl,” and he seems to have 
could be settled, King James caught at the idea himself, and | fully merited the tile, A grave, stern, resolute man, devoted 
undertook to do the work, on condition of receiving 120,000] liberty, but without the faintest idea of equality, he was 
acres when the work was completed. This was agreed to;|Cchiefof the many peers.who gave to the “ Great Rebellion” 
but, like most of James’ “ideas,” this ended in nothing. In | its staid, almos: aristocratic tone, who were, perhaps, the cause 
Charles’ reign, Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutch engineer, | of its ultimate failure, and certainly the root and sap of the 
proposed to the Commissioners of Sewers‘to drain the Fens | glorious fruit it bore through succeeding _ 
for 90,000 acres in remuneration. He accordingly surveyed| _ William, his successor, the filth Earl of Bedford, was a man 
them,-but then demanded 5,000 acres more, which (he being | of far inferior abilities, though of very amiable and exemplary 
in ill odour as a foreigner) were refused. But on the 18th of| private character. He espoused the cause of the Parliament 
Jannary, 1681, the Commissioners entered into a contract with | very ueartily in the first stage of the Civil War, but getting 
the Earl of Bedford, whuse Thorney Abbey grant lay in this} alarmed at the democratic turn things were taking, gradually 
district, to do the work for 95,000 acres, d2manded by Ver-| separated himself from Pym and the active party in both 
muyden. Then thirteen gentlemen of position offered to| Houses, and supported all motions for an accommodation, 
become joint adventurers with the Karl, and were accepted, | Pym resisting these on the ground that they were not accom. 
and on the 27th February, 1632, the undertaking commenced. | panied with sufficient securities, and would be only “ paper 
In 1684 the King granted them a charter of incorporation in | liberties.” The Karl tried, with others, to induce the Earl of 
consideration of 12,000 acres, and on the 13th of January, 1637, | Hssex in the summer of 1643 to move on London, and over- 
the Commissioners adjudged the land to be drained. ‘Up to] awe the ultra party, who had raised, through the pulpits, the 
this time the adventurers had expended upwards of £123,000. | citizens aguinst the treaty. Pym, however, again defeated this 
The acres were being allotted among the adventurers when 4 a personal visit to Essex, and bedford, with the Earls of 
the King, instigated by Vermuyden and Secretary Windebank | Holland and Clare, stole away to Oxford and expressed to the 
and the Stuart greed for cash, stepped in, appointed a new | King their penitence. As an earnest of his repentance Bed- 
commission to examine into the state of the works, and sent | ford entered the Royal army, and charged with great courage 
down a leading Courtier to raise the lower orders against | 4 the first battle of Newbury, in September, against his for- 
the proceedings of the adventurers. On the 18h of July,| mer friends, by the side of whom he had been sitting in Au- 
1638, the new Commissioners declared the works incomplete, | gust. But Charles, always a Stuart—¢e., a man incapable of 
aod accepted the King’s proposal to drain the Fens himself, | !orgiveness, or wisdom, or honour,—showed his implacable 
on condition of receiving the 95,000 acres and 57,000 adudi- | 8pirit by distant coldness, the courtiers _— the Earls in a 
tional. A great outcry ensued from both adventurers and | Marked way, they found the worst counsels uppermost at Ox- 
the lower orders, and Oliver Cromwell obtained the title of| ford, and, bitterly repenting of their desertion from Westmin- 
Lord of the Fens by combining these outcries, and obliging | 8ter, they one by one stole back again and threw themselves 
the Commissioners at last to grant right of pasture over the | 02 the mercy of the Parliament. This was granted, but they 
lands to the commoners whose rights had been neglected by | Were not re-admitted to their seats in the House and Bedford 
all concerned, till the works were adjudged completed, and | ‘00k no further prominent part in public affairs, until the rise 
40000 acres to the old adventurers. Vermuyden now got of his aon, William, to a leading position in the counsels of 
the matter into bis own hands. Whether he did the work | the “ oma party,” iu the reign of Charles IT. 
{such as it might be) well or ill it is impossible now to say ;|_ William Russell, the second son of William, fifth Earl of 
such was the ill-fayour in which he stood with the nation,| Bedford, was born on the 29th September, 1689. He was, 
and such the opposition to the operations, that little had | therefore, just of age at the restoration of the Stuarts. He was 
been done when, in 1641, the King abandoned it altogether. | ut in 1693 to the University of Cambridge, then under the 
The Long Parliament took it up, but had other matters to reformed discipline of the Puritans, which, as Clarendon ad- 
occupy them, till, in 1649, after the King’s execution, an Act = contriouted so much to the advancement of both’ Uni- 
was passed restoring William, the then Earl of Bedford, to | Versities as schools of learning. He then was sent on his tra- 
all the rights of his father, and the work going on actively 
again, on the 23rd March, 1653, the Level was adjudged to be 
fully drained, and the 95,000 acres allotted to the Earl and 
his fellow adventurers, the laiter of whom were nearly ruined 
by the expense of draining, which amounted to £400,000, 
and were most of them bought out. This is, we believe, the 
only great estate ever added directly to the soil of Great 
Britain; but other great families have less directly created 
their own estates. There is scarcely one of them which bas 
not by large drainage, great harbour works, agricultural ex- 
periment‘, and mining risks, added immensely to the general 
wealth of the country. Indeed, till the joint-stock sliesipie 
began to be tried, only great peers dared face great works. 
Afier the Restoration, this Act of Parliament was confirmed 
‘in most of its provisions, and a corporation created called 
“The Conservators of the Great Level of the Fens.” But 
12,000 acres were taken from the adventurers and given to 
the King, in pursuance of the charter of 1634 (except 2,000, 
which had been granted to the Earl of Portiand 
During this great undertaking Earl Francis had other 
affairs, private and public, which kept him fully occupied. 
His second son, William, had fallen in love with Lady Anue 
Carre, the daughter of the Earl of Somers, born in the Tower 
while her wretched father and mother were prisoners thereon 
the charge of poisoning Sir Thomas Overbury. The Earl of| Southampton House, and estates ia Hampshire and elsewhere. 
Bedford naturally enough strongly objected to the match. He | Southampton House occupied the whole north side of the pre- 
had himself been one of the eacort of the Countess when she! *¢t Bloomsbury Square, being constructed after the designs 


Bedford at the head of a popular administration may be true, 
and is supported by the appointment of Oliver St. John in 
February, 1641, as Solicitor General ; but this early date seems 
to disprove the assertion that the condition was the saving of 
the life of Strafford, and that the arrangement was only pre- 
vented by the Eurl’s death. Bedford died of the smal!-pox on 
the 9h of May, 1641. His eldest son—according to Wiffen, 
Collias_makes him his third son—Fraacis, died a month be- 





vels with his elder brother Francis, Lord Russell, and a young 


I did not see the cogency of the argument, it is true; but 
who ever thought of arguing with Beaty when she looked you 
through with her large and tathomless violet eyes? At least, 
not her papa; and possil ly another, one of these days, will feel 
inclined to furget his logic also. 

Beaty was as rood as her word. One morning, at break- 
fast, she came running up with the Zimes, and, throwing her- 
self down oa her kness, in the old cuddling, irresistible 
fashion, exclaimed,— 


“)’ve foundhim! I believe my ‘good fairy’ has put this 
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rw Aa <n s her about her presentiment, it is not necessary to repeat. <i 
«Welly sr, Tid hear 2 did hone tell tha pad to attend a Bible [hook with something different from a horse of great besuty” 
Wi ha he’ had to etter? 9 Bile books, phage Country Parson. 
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bleseekik toe, who pay Neg aa in cleaning a horse. 
“ Wie’ss, wis'ss, wis'’ss,” went the rheumatic old man, either not 
h me enter or not deigning to take any notice of me, 
whilst intently engaged upon his duties. He was dressed in 
an old purple plush waistcoat, with old silver buttons with a 
crest upon them, and his neck was encased in a neatly pinned 
white cravat. Evidently he belonged tc some old household, 
where a certain traditional dress was maintained, even reach- 


though he were to himself rather than to me, y dinner, like the Ark, is more or less of a lottery. 
Everything was so fair and above-board, that I determined | The first amusement and business of the qyeatng ss be per- 
to conclude the deal at once. I felt I was in such highly re-| haps to discover whether the companion that as given 
spectable wee that I thought it would look like an insult like Rousseau’s birds,'can or cannot confabulate. en 
before paying, especially as I was to have a problem is satisfactorily settled, the male or female falls 

back on silent and prolonged rumination as to the nature and 


Just by way of airing him, he was trotted up and down the | species of the other inmates of the Ark. The observant guest 
ing to the stable-man. There was something in the old man | yard; and he certainly went superbly, with high action, | wonders what the African lion opposite can find to say to the 


that spoke of better days, and I was at once prepossessed in | 4nd with eyes full of co 2. Belgravian flamingo. He speculates whether or no the lovel 
his 7 = ee At last, ihe took no notice of me, I went up | The money was paid, and the stamped warranty was given, are ary at the other end of the table lay golden eggs. He epee 
closer to him, and asked if that was the horse advertised in| and I directed the to send him to my own stable in ttt He Colatenion Stay wis teat present CaS 0 the lady 
the Zimes for sale; but the only response that he made was | ‘town, and returned by the evening-train to the rectory. peste a by will not engage him in conversation next. 
the same “wis’ss, wis’ss, wis’ss,” his body bent quite double. At| “ Well, papa, what about the horse?” were the first words| He wishes he could find out whether the Hon. Pelican with 
last, thinking he might be deaf, I slapped him gently on the / With which I was greeted by liss Beaty. an eye-glass is in any way connected with the Pelicans of Peli- 
back, on which he slowly rose up to his full helght, adjusted} “ Well, my darling, it 'y is a superb creature, and will} can Court, who have been conspicuous since the Conquast for 
his footing in a rickety manner, and exclaimed,— become you htily.” nothing but the length of their bills. Such is the intellectual 
“ Yes, sir, they be, worse luck, and I wish I was going to be} “Didno’t I you, papa,” said she, kissing me, “that it| pastime—broken now and then by interlocutory observations 
sold wi’ em,” and immediately renewed his eternal “ wis’sa, | Would turn out well? You know I have a kind of presenti-| addressed to his unfortunate and joyless er,—with which 
wis’ss, wis’ss,” as though he considered it an intrusion on my | Ment about these things. You know I always get just what | each member of most pairs employsthetime. It is not, there- 
part to interrupt him in his duties. I want, just in the nick of time.” fore, remarkable that going into Ark should be a serious 
“Come,” I said to myself, “I must mollify this crusty, “ Well, well, my dear, we shall see,” I replied, pleased with | business, or that the animals who go into the Ark in pairs 
sterling old retainer, or shall get nothing out of him. He | myself and her also. . should approach it forgthe most part in solemn silence and 
evidently takes me for a © . I tried what effect a he next japoieiy a on returning to town, I thought that, | self-communion. 
shilling would have upon him, and immediately found that | just for form’s sake, | would have his paces tried by a It is during this downward approach that the true difficul- 
his country bluntness was no proof against the charm ; in fact, | Tider, before ordering him to be sent home. Accordingly, I | ties of his position occur to every rational ene in all 
he became quite communicative. got & groom from a uring mews. After giving my| their force and seriousness. It has been that an Eng- 
new purchase a good feed of corn, the groom mounted him. | lishman’s dinner is his idol. The journey to the temple of his 
He certainly did not start:very well; he swerved right round }idol is usually for the Englishman a y one. There is 
to with. ’ nothing to distract his and nothing to warm his 
“He was only having a bit of play,” the groom said, “ after | imagination up to talking point. e animals that went into 
his corn. f the Ark in one respect were happier. It is true they did not 
He was trotted up and down, and the groom thought that,|talk. But nobody expected them to doso. An awful con- 
with regular work, he would very well. At the same/| sciousness that he is e ted to make an observation, and 
time, he gave “ the office,” as it is termed, to a ae gee that he must bring him at once under the merciless fire of 
that was standing by. Presently he said the horse sud-}the enemy, makes it almost impossible for man in modern 
denly hurt his foot on a stone; and he certainly flinched with | times to open his lips On these occasions. “ Live above stairs” 
one foot whenever it was brought down on the hard road. It| and “ Life below stairs” by no means constitute an exhaustive 
was very provoking; why should the groom have| division of human existence. We have still to account for 
winked in the way he did? It was all right, of course; but, “ Life upon the stairs,” a sad and desperate Pilgrim’s Pro- 
perhaps, it would be but fair to have the opinion of a “ vet.” | gress which all of us daily have to perform, and in the course 
at once, instead of waiting for the three weeks’ stipulated| of which centuries of y and indecision are general) 
trial. crowded into a single minute. Seldom is man in his soci: 


“ Yes, gemman,” he said, resuming for good his upright 
position, as well as his rheumatics would let him, “ all these 
ere hosses in this stable is to be sold, and, as I said before, I 
wish I was going to be sold wi’ ’em. They have all been 
under my hands ever since they was foaled. ey are, or was, 
the pro of Squire of Hall, in Northampton- 
shire, less him. He has now been dead three months, 
and his hosses was as much to him as his own childer. They 
tells me as how he left it in his will that they was all to be 
sold without reserve, by his dear old friend, Squire 
but ~ was only to go iuto good hands, Ita good home 
was offered to ’em, the price was to be no consideration. He 
was 4 merciful man to his beasts, was t’ ould squire.” 

The old man, like an old horse to warm to his work, 
and he took me round the stables, with that peculiar loose 
hobble which grooms somehow seem to acquire in the 











stable. Accordingly, the “vet.” was sent for, and came. capacity brought face to face with such a task as that which 

“Ah! that were the master’s own hoss,” he exclaimed,| The moment he entered the stable, he gave the same comi- | fronts him when he has to open a conversation with a being 
affectionately patting an old hunter, “ and this ’ere one carried cal sort of grin the groom had done. of whom he knows absolutely nothing beyond the fact that 
the missus; she were a rare comely lady, and wanted some| “Ah! an old acquaintance,” he exclaimed. 


! she is of the female sex. You cannot begin about the weather. 
“ Impossible,” I said, somewhat hurt at his familiarity ; “ he | It is not now worth while considering the causes of the fatal 
has just come oul of Northamptonshire.” mistake which society has committed towards its own best 
“ At all events, I have seen him bought and sold, over and | interests in allowing scorn and ridicule to be heaped upon the 
over again, at Aldridge’s,” he rejoined. weather as a subject of conversation. Suffice it to say that 
» ig was late the peoperty of Squire , Of | the blunder has been made. The weather, for a man of spirit, 

;’ I said, in amazement. as a conversational topic, has become untenable; and every 

&,“ Very good,” replied the “ vet.”; “but if you will be kind | lady, nowadays, has been unfortunately taught by her educa- 
enough to inspect his near forefoot, you will find a sand-crack | tion to believe that the man who talks about the weather is 
—a split hoof,—very cleverly disguised with coloured wax:” jan ass. The consequence is that the one subject-matter which 
I did look at his foot, as desired; and there was the crack,| was full of interest, which never could offend, and which, 
pe aay. filled up that I never should have discovered it my-| thanks to our shifting English climate, never was alike for 


good stuff to be up to her weight, she did; and this was the 
pony that the young squire as was to be, used to ride, only 

e died; and poor master, he took on so about it, I do believe 
it was the death on him.” 


“And this one,” said I, espying the bay with the black 


1 ° 
WT sir,” he said, “ now you have hit it. [see you baint 
a bad judge of hosses. I see this ain’t the first time you have 
had to do wi’ ’em.” 
“ Well,” thought I to myself, “if this excellent old man 
wants to be sold with the lot, I won’t object. He’s just the 
sterling trustworthy old man I would like to trust my Beaty 








two days er, is absolutely tabooed. The opera, the 

to.” “Why, I know the horse to be dead-lame,” said the “ vet.”, | theatre, the Caledonian ball, Ascot, and the Oaks, never could 

It would almost seem as though the old servitor divined my | ‘‘ and there is no cure for it.” come up to the weather. The lady might disapprove of plays, 

thoughts, for he said,— Dear me, how my old friend, the groom, must have been | might hate waltzing, might never have seen a race; but she 
“ Ain’t he handsome as paint, sir? That was he as carried 


deceived ; but, at least, I had a written warranty, and I deter- | must be aware whether or not it has been raining, and she 
mined to see him again. must know whether or no she wishes it to rain to-morrow. 

The old groom was busy as before, “ wis’ss, wis’ss, wis’ss.” | The consequences of never hun this good old country, but 
I told him what I had discovered, but he was as calm and /|betaking ourselves to new- covers, is that the gentle- 
atolid as ever. men sportsmen on their progress downstairs into the Ark, 
his eyes with his sleeve. _ Well, you know, gemman, what Squire said. If|as far as their first remark is concerned, usually draw a 

I stopped for a moment, and whilst I appeared to be busy| you don't like ‘un, return ‘un, and there’s your money for | blank. 
looking over thé animals, I’ was thinking to myself what a| you.” 
wide difference there was between servants, Here was an old 
fellow, as rough and as dry, to all outward a ce, as the 
bark of a tree, yet as tender-hearted as a What a con- 
trast, I thought, to the “ spick-and.span-new” grooms of the 
present day, whose only thought is, how they can do the ani- 
mals out of their oats! There can be no doubt here, I thought, 
of the rare service of the antique world. This is one of the 
good old servants we used to hear our fathers talk about. 

To return to business, however, the “ horse of great beauty” 
was ip. a loose box, which showed off his points to perfection. 
He was a small horse, splendidly groomed, and in superb con- 
dition. He was, in short, the ideal horse for my Beaty; and 


Miss Grace, she as is dead and gone now, sir, wi’ her first 
. babe. Lord, sir, the whole vil used to come out to see 
Miss Grace a-riding, and I scarcely knowed which looked the 
handsomest, she or this ere hoss;” and the old man rubbed 





If it were not for philosophy, we might almost be reduced 
I almost felt indignant with the “vet.” for creating any | to despair of ever laying down a test and standard by which 
suspicion on my mind as to the transaction; and I mildly | conversation on the stairs could be conducted with some hopes 
compeshiated rthed ge when I next — oped belief that f rational ve It a eediene on ore 
e Very resi e@ vender was ocent in the| of saying an at all, when ou say may be 
matter, and that my m Was q' ~—y a cal mistake. There is nothin 9 tien might alniost 
“If you send back the ” he replied, “ you will never | believe—to guard him against the hidden rocks that underlie 
see either it or your money again. Take my advice, and send | his voyage. To criticise the birds and beasts in front might 
him to the next sale at Aldridge’s,and put up with the first | be, for anything he knows, to inflict the deepest wound on the 
loss,” gentle creature that society has entrusted to his pilotage. They 
Against my will, I was at | convinced, and the “ horse} may be her brothers and sisters, they may be her cousins, any 
of great beauty” was knocked down for seven pounds. I am/|one of them may be, lastly, the young ideal which she has 
ashamed to say how much I gave for him; but let that pass. |allowed to twine around her heart. Books may have no 
I flattered myself that she would look quite as becoming upon | I have every reason to believe that he fell into the old bands,|charm for her; pictures. may not delight her; she may be 
him as Miss Grace. to whom, in fact, he was a regular annuity. I see the same ew the merits of the Prince and the Princess. 
-‘Squire ——— will allow a trial and give a/| advertisement appearing at regular intervals in the Times, and | We should on occasion cease to congratulate at all were 
warranty with him,” I said, carelessly, and asa mere matter |! have no manner of doubt that the old groom, the old physi-|it not for philosophy and reason, by recourse to which it is, 
of form. and the “horse of great beauty,” with the wax~diressed perhaps, possible to w some light on a question of much 
“ In course,” said the old man ; “ the conditions is, that any- | hoof, go through their parts, during the season, with as much | intricacy andimportance. Jn tenus labor, at tenuis non gloria. 
body that is likely to suit have him as long as they like, | success and as on the occasion when I was the audience} The thinker who discovers for the human race @ perpetual 
to try ’un, and if they don’t like ‘un, they have only to bring | and the victim. fountain and source of for conversation on the stairs 
‘an back and have their money.” What Beaty said tome when I got home, and how I twitted | may, perhaps, put in humble claim to be one of the 











watet ii gi wtp te tender mere of Cae 
w and his compatriots, The fact is that if the 

and crew of the Alabama had fonder: (ho yes mad 
upon Winslow, not one half of them would have been 
saved. got quite as many of them as he could lay hold of, 
ince SS ver them from drowning. 

“Your 


ts 

tended her for tho same obj 
yacht was in Che to suit my conveyance 
and lam quite sure that when there I neither did, nor intend- 
ed to do, anything to serve the Alabama. We steamed out 
Sunday morning to see the amenent, and the resolut‘on 
do so was the result of a family council, whereat the-question 
‘to go out,’ or ‘not to go out,’ was duly discussed, and the 
decision in the affirmative was carried by the juveniles rather 
against the wish of both myself and my wile. Had I con- 
templated taking any part in the movements of the Alabama, 
I do not think 1 should have been accompanied with my wife 
and several young children. 

“Another of your correspondents declares that since the 
affair it has been discovered that the Deerhound was a consort 
of the Alabama, and on the night before had received many 
valuable articles for safe keeping from that vessel. This is 
simply untrae. Befure the engagement, neither I nor any of 
my family had any mnonlotee of, or communication with, 
either Capt. Semmes, any of his officers, or any of his crew. 
Bince the fight, I have inquired from my whether he 
or apy of my crew had had any commun i with the cap- 
tain or crew of the prior to meeting them on the 
Deerhound after the engagement, and his answer, given in the 
most emphatic manner, has been ‘None, whatever.’ After 
the fight was over, the drowning men picked up and the 
Deerhound steaming away to Southampton, some o the officers 
who had been saved begun to express their acknowledgments 


for my services, and my reply to them, which was addressed | T 


also to all who stood around, was: ‘Gentlemen, you have no 

need to give me any special thanks. I should have done ex- 

actly the same for the other [aes if they had needed it,’ 

This pg Sram ge been 4. ? nag , ndeed, an Janet 
lece 0 sy, ere nm any league or 

oral the yin Led and the ‘Deerhound.” 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Rarely has greater taste been displayed than in the manu- 
facture of the organdie muslins, mousselines de soie, Pompa- 
dour silks, and joulards, now so much worn. The last-named 
material seems as if it would never be out of favour; wesee it 
at all times and seasons, bct the plain ones are now replaced 
by the most elegant and luxurious designs. Muslin dresses 
are generally of the same patterns as the foulards, but are 
covered with some very small pattern check, spots, or 


stri 

Moirés or thick taffetas have disap . For less dressy 
wear, the popelines, Llamas, and poils de chavre or mohair, 
are much in favour—in fact, anything of the Liama kind is io 
the ascendant. Piqué dresses are much worn with mantles 
of the same, and are aay with pretty designs in black 
woollen braid for the convenience of washing, and with pois 
of crotchet in black in-grain cotton. 

White dresses are much worn, in all suitable materials. If 
of muslio, they are or trimmed with in-grein coloured 
musiia in flounces or plaitings. Narrow black velvets are 
poe a very fashionable trimming, especially for young 


es, 

The Lama or mohair dresses printed in imitation of braid- 
ing have become very. common. This style is still in favour 
for petticoats for morning wear. The coloured petticoats are 
exiremely bandsome, and very richly trimmed. The most 
habillés of these are of white alpaca, trimmed to correspond 
with the dress with which they are intended to be worn. 

Muslin or thin dresses are worn over covered tarlatanes. 
This has a very pretty and aérial effect, and is influitely more 
economical than silk slips. Many thin dresses have a pattern 
printed on them, to imitate revers, mbbons, sashes, In 
ibis case, the dress requires no other trimming than the orna- 
ment thus simulated. 

White bodies are very much worn; and with them corselets 
of silk, or the same material as the skirt. The Garibaldi 
bodies, hanging loose over the skirt, have entirely disappeared. 
They ure now made without any running or band at the waist, 
80 that they can be arranged to fit the wearer, and the skirt 
is placed over them. ‘ 

Ruches—decidediy the most elegant trimming ever intro- 
duced—are as much in favour asever. They are generally 
pinked or frayed at the edges, and made very full. Bugles, 
whether white or black, are exceedingly fashionable, Shawls 
do not seem quite so much in favour fur dress wear as for- 
merly. In their place we see the silk half-fitting mantle with 
lace flounces, or the camail of lace. 

The silk puletOts intended for toilettes de visite are made 
with three seams down the back, nearly fittiug to the figure, 
and with a deep flouace of lace, headed by drop buttons or 
bugle pegs The sleeves are wide at the elbow, and small 
at tue wrist, They have revers and épauleties of en- 
terie. Morning dresses are generally made with a mantle of 
the same, either palei6t or circular cape. China crape shawls, 
of a ligt maize colour, embroidered in black,and surrounded 
with deep guipure trimmings, have made a great sensation 
this season. , 

Bonnets have materially altered in shape, dress bonnets 
being made with a small puffing of tulle in lieu of the curtain. 
The hair is worn below this, and a flower or bow of tulle 

laced at the edge of the bonnet so as to fall on the hair. 

hese are only intended for dé jeuners, weddings, or morning 
concerts. ‘Those for walking wear are more like those we 
have been wearing lately. Hats now worn are much the same 
shape as those seen last month. The fashion of wearing 
glass ornaments in the hats is rapidly disappearing. Bonnets 
or hats are seldom seen now unaccompanied by the small veil 
called “ loup.”—Le Follet. 

——_———_— -e——_ - 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


In order to prepare for the erection ofa telegraph across 
the western part of British North America, which the com- 
mittee have offered to construct, they have sent Dr. Rae to 
select the precise route best adapted for that purpose, and 
they have taken other preliminary steps in full confidence 
that the neg»ciations with Her Majesty’s government will 
lead to its ultimate completion. These negociations relate 
not only to the telegraph, but effect certain portions of the 
company’s territory which are best fitted for setulement under 
* colonial government. They have been going on for 


some 
for 
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time, but 
the committee 
reference to them. ne 

The committee have directed their attention to the 
administration of the several districts in which the trade of 
the pany is carried on, and have made such alter- 
ations in the establishments as they bei to be practicable 
at the present moment. They intend to keep constantly in 
Meda rye neg of a reduction in expense, and of an ex- 
tension their trade on the north-west coast and else- 
where. 


The annual meeting of the company takes place, 
under the charter, in the month ot November, when explan- 
ations can be afforded and the views of the proprietors ex- 
pressed. In the meaatime the committee trust that the pro- 
prietors will not al'ow their minds to be disturbed by the 
assertions of in 


terested parties, such as are vergiwe d put 
forward with to the company’s title to their lands and 
the validity of charter. A reference to the report of the 


parliamen committee of 1857, the opinion of the law 
officers at the time published, and the various official an- 
swers given to questions in Parliament, will afford the sound- 
est and most complete in on on those points, The 
proprietors may rely on it that the committee not by any 
act or omission of theirs, impair the soundness of the com- 
pany’s title, and that they will do their bestto maintain its 
— under all circumstances.— Report of the ittee, June, 





VENDOR anv PurcHaser.—The case of Moxey v. Bigwood, 
in the House of Lords, was where » prbers, after an in- 
spection of some property, had entered into a contract under 
@ mistake that a piece of ground was to form part of the con- 
veyance, and the mistake was not attributable to any neglect 
on his part, but was in some ae occasioned by statements 
of the vendor in answer to inquiries as to boundaries. It was 
held, under these circumstances, that the purchaser (the de- 
fendant) having acted under a mistake, it would be inequita- 
ble to enforce specific performance of the contract against him. 
he case was heard upon an appeal from a decision of the 
amg Lord Chancellor, reversing a decree of Vice-Chancellor 

tuart, whereby his honour had decreed specific performance. 


Fortunate DunDEE.—It is stated that the cotton famine 
has made the fortune of Dundee. The manufacture of jute, 
the staple of the place, has increased in five years from 300,- 
000 to 600,000 bales, the price of the material has scarcely in- 
pense, while that of the aed has a and the a 
facturers are buying new machinery, building great v 8 
and erecting palaces for themselves on the banks of the Tay: 
—London paper. 

Icz a Lire PRoLONGER.—The pes of suspendin 
life by freezing seems to be accumulating data. Perch an 
mullet havs brought from Lake Champlain frozen perfect! 
solid, and, on being put into a tub of water, have come to life 
“as lively as ever.” A female convict in Sweden is in ice on 
experiment. A man was found lately in Switzerland who 
gave signs of life after being frozen for nine months. The 
power of stopping while the world goes on may be the next 
wonder. Ice-houses may soon be advertised with comfort- 
able arrangements for skipping an epoch, or waiting for 
the next generation. 
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Across the Water. 
Liverpool mails of the 2ad inst. have come to hand, and we 
learn with great satisfaction that the Palmerston Cabinet has 
determined that they are not impelled into war with Ger- 
many, on behalf of Denmark, by any sense of Eagland’s duty, 
or honour, or interest. The Premier in one House of Parlia- 
ment, and Earl Russell in the other, made this formal an- 
nouncement or the evening of the 27th ult., after detailing 
with infinite minuteness the various phases of the quarrel, and 
sketching roughly the untoward doings of the Conference. 
Such being the issue, it is not unnatural that some dissatis- 
faction should be felt at home, and that some taunts should 
be launched at us from abroad. It must be frankly avowed 
that Great Britain has failed in her strenuous endeavours to 
prevent the outbreak in the first place, and subsequently to 
patch up apeace. Yet must it be allowed that the ministerial 
intentions were laudable, and that we are not open to any 
reproach whatever on the ground of selfish motives. Even 
the Opposition, strong in numbers and clamorous for office 
cannot find in all these circumstances the wherewithal for 
ousting the Cabinet. They cannot assert that they are ready 
themselves to take up arms—which would be a change 
of policy; nor can they bring forward any diplomatic 
evidence that distinct promisee have been given to Den- 
mark, and broken—to establish which would bring the Min- 
istry into disrepute and compel it to resign. While therefore 
there can be no doubt that the country is mortified at the 
failure, and while there is a strong impression that our Fo- 
reign Secretary has not been happy in his management of 
the affair, we can see no reason to expect that the House of 
Commons will support Mr. Disraeli in the Resclution of which 
he gave notice on the evening next after the government ex- 
planation, and which is tantamount to a declaration of non- 
confidence. Mr. Kinglake’s amendment is likely, on the other 
hand, to be passed by a decided majority. But the whole 
subject is ably reviewed in another column ; and we will only 
add further that the signs of ministerial weakness are, in 
our judgment, to be looked for elsewhere than in this Dano- 
German question. Two Conservative majorities, in the Par- 
liamentary week under notice, reveal this teebleness, though 
neither of them was upon an important measure. In the one 
case Mr. Cowper, Chief Commissioner of Works, repre- 
sented the Treasury Bench, and could only muster 40 votes 
against 79, when resisting an instruction to be more care- 
ful in future as to the public right to open places for 
assembly and recreation, in the London parks and su- 





burban commons. In the other case it was Sir George 
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Grey who. mustered the Whig phalanx on behalf of the 
Oxford Test Abolition Act; which, it will be remembered, 
gave rise very recently to a division fayourable to the Govern- 
ment, Nevertheless, on the third reading of the bill, it has 
now been thrown out by a vote of 178 against 171. Changes 
ia the Cabinet and a dissolution of Parliament are ramoured 
—as they have frequently been rumoured heretofore. We 
pass on, with the remark that our last week’s impression, to 
the effect that the Conservatives and Radicals might unite for 
the preservation of peace, was based upon the possible affini- 
ties of Lord Palmerston to war—upon this, and this only. 

In the midst of all the pother touching what England has 
done and has not done, and ought to have done and ought 
not to have done, there is something eminently grotesque in 
the lectures dealt us by the American press. They are so 
keenly alive to our humiliated position! They are so certain 
that, by the expression of deep sympathy with Denmark and 
the subseqvent denial of material assistance, we have tumbled 
down all at once toa third or fourth rate place among the 
nations. They totally forget how much they themselveshave 
said at divers times, and how little effected, on behalf of weak 
powers and oppressed peoples ; nay, they do not bear in mind 
that the very closest of international ties, in these selfish days, 
are productive of no fruit whatever in this sense. If we may 
credit themselves, their orators, their writers, their statesmen, 
the intimacy between Russia and this country is without 
parallel in the history of nations. Yet what has happened, 
when either has been at war? Has the loving ally rushed 
to the rescue? Not a bit of it. When the Czar was 
contending with France and England, did the United States 
throw themselves pell-mell into the conflict? When the 
civil war broke out here, what men and munitions did the Im- 
perial Alexander send to his dear friends? We never saw 
the list of them. We only recollect sundry bits of hard and 
unpalatable advice, and exhortations to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity and bring the foolish struggle to anend. But if their 
own example be not precisely in point—as they will tell us 
that it is not—there is an authority in our favour now sprung 
to light, which has been generally regarded here as embody- 
ing the perfection of human wisdom. Many and many a time 
have our neighbours cited Mr. John Stuart Mill as a combi- 
nation of Solon and Aristides; it is he who now defends the 
course of the Palmerston Cabinet. He has addressed a letter 
to the Daily News, in which he justifies, and even lauds as an 
advance in the conduct of Government, the moral interfcrence 
and the diplomatic protest, though not followed up by the 
sterner argument of the sword. After this, our brethren will 
perhaps be more lenient in their diatribes—perhaps not.. 


No sooner was the Conference closed than active hostilities 
were recommenced in Schleswig-Holstein, and with immense 
advantage to the invaders. The Austro- Prussian troops have 
carried the Island of Alsen. There was not a heavy loss of 
life; but the Danish garrison, numbering 100 officers and 
2,500 men, were made prisoners. 

There ig scarcely room to doubt that very intimate relations 
have been renewed between the Sovereigns of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria—very different in truth from the sentimen- 
tal alliance existing between the first-named and this 
Republic. While sanctioning or effecting the partition of 
Denmark, on the ground of nationality, it is believed that 
these absolute rulers are pledged to sustain each other in the 
maintenance of their respective sway over territories furcibly 
annexed and unwillingly yoked to their own. It. is in facta 
new Holy Altiance, that is contracted, though its existence is 
denied in some quarters, and its intentions sre modificd in 
others. The experience of the past and the changed condition 
of the world may suggest reticence in the announcement ; 
the melancholy truth remains. A counter alliance should be 
established between Great Britain, France, and Italy. 


The Civil War. 

The event of the week has been the Confederate raid into 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Pennsylvania. As 
we went to press, last week, it was thought to have been buta 
small affair, begun and ended. As we write, it is still believed 
to have been brought to a close; but the magnitude and cu- 
rious variety of its operations, made known in the interim, 
render it in truth a memorable affair. One of its strangest 
features is the absolute ignorance that prevails as to the num- 
bers who shared in the adventure, and even as to the name of 
their commander, The former are estimated by “ intelligent” 
observers at from 7,000 to 35,000 men ; the latter is said to have 
been Gen. Early or Gen. Breckenridge. It is of more interest 
to know what they did; and the leading facts are as follows. 
They fought a pitched battle on Saturday last with the U. 8. 
General Lew. Wallace, at Monocacy Bridge, not far from 
Frederick City, defeating him by dint of superior force, and 
inflicting upon him a loss of one thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. They levied atax of $20,000 on 
Frederick. They threatened Baltimore,and burnt the residence 
of Governor Bradford, of Maryland, in one of the suburbs. 
They menaced Washington itself, and skirmished on 
Monday and Tuesday round the outworks. They damaged 
several railroads and telegraph lines. They interrupted 
for a day or two all communications between the North and 
the capital. On Monday last, they captured two successive 
trains bound from Baltimore to Philadelphia, and from one of 
them took as prisoner Major-General Franklin, who however 
subsequently effected his escape from drowsy guards and pur- 
sued his journey. They swept considerable tracts of country 
of grain, cattle, and horses, of which they carried off very 
large quantities on their retreat. They made it apparent that. 
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the Pennsylvanians were exceedingly slack in turning out] ment, who has moreover no official status recognized by the | graves of the dead, over peaceful fields and slow.winding river, 


their militia for the defence of their frontier, and that New 
York was somewhat weary of doing its neighbour's work, 
even its Mayor having declared in an official communication 
that true patriotism is only an enlightened selfishness, and 
having protested against the city being denuded of troops lest 
rioters should take us at advantage. Finally,on Wednesday,after 
their ten days’ incursion, they retreated back into Northern 
Visginia, crossing the Potomac at Edwards's and other ferries 
by which they had entered. And it was time to provide for their 
safety. One of General Grant's corps had been sent up to Balti- 
more and Washington from the front,and one of General Banks’ 
having arrived from New Orleans by water, to strengthen the 
Union forces before Petersburg, had received orders at For- 
tress Monroe to proceed to the capital. Jealous of the repu- 
tation of General Grant, some of the military critics roundly 
assert that he was well aware of this project prior to its being 
put into execution—an assertion that it is difficult to credit, 
for the raid has been on the whole a very successful one and has 
brought very heavy lcsses npon the Government and loyal 
individuals. It may be added that, in view of the desolating and 
devastating processes common to the Union troops invading 
the South, much moderation was shown by the Confederates. 
When Governor Bradford’s mansion was burnt, and elsewhere 
on similar occasions, it was distinctly intimated to the victims 
that the injury was inflicted in retaliation for General Hunter’s 
ruthless doings in Virginia, 

Very little news is published from the grand army belea- 
guering Petersburg and Richmond. Skirmishing, more or 
less heavy, is reported from time to time, but nothing deci- 
sive. It is to Georgia that the Federal eyes are turned, with 
more expectation of. immediate successes. Sherman’s ad- 
vance within sight of Atlanta, and the falling back of John- 
ston’s troops, are announced. Yesterday afternoon it was 
even currently reported and believed that Atlanta had been 
taken. Ifthis be so, it is a very serious blow to the Con- 
federacy. 

After a long silence, tidings come from South Carolina, 
showing that the summer heats have not suspended all opera- 
tions. General Foster, U. 8., has undertaken three little ex- 
peditions, one of which was decidedly and one comparatively 
a success, while the third was a definite failure. He has oc- 
cupied Seabrook Island, on the coast, with little or no oppo- 
sition; and he has entrenched a small force on James Island, 
after a smart contest. It was in a night attack on Fort John- 
sop, Sullivan’s Island, that his little disaster occurred. Some 
of the boats missed their point, and the detachment, 187 men 
and officers under Col. Hoyt, who reached the shore and sur- 
prised an eafthwork, were subsequentiy overwhelmed and 
captured, 

In civil matters connected with or growing out of the war, 
the week has been a dull one. Mr. Fessenden, the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been in consultation with 
Bankers and capitalists ; but the result of his enquiries and ne- 
gotiations is not made known.—There is a lull in the contest 
between the Federal and the State authorities, which 
culminated in the legal proceedings commenced against Mar- 
shal Murray and General Dix, on account of the former’s kid- 
napping of Arguelles and the latter’s suspension of the World 
and Journal of Commerce newspapers. The decision in the 
latter case has been reserved until the 1st of next month; the 
former is laid over for trial in September. The Governor 
of the State of New York mcantime—Mr. Seymour, a bitter 
opponent of the Administration—is taking pains to put 
the State military forces into more efficient trim. Govern- 
ment journals declare that, in these preparations, he has an 
eye to possible conflicts that may spring from contested au- 
thority, and not to Corfederate raiders or riotous insurgents 
of this city. 

The heavy fallin the premium on gold, the stringency in 
the money market, and the serious decline in produce, are 
without doubt known to all our readers who have immediate 
interest in these things. We leave them! therefore to be ela- 
borately explained by our religious neighbour, the Independent. 
Gold, which wheu we closed our last summary had been up 
to 280 per cent., was quoted yesterday afternoon at 243. 


The Late Naval Action; the “ Florida.” 

It would be wearisome and unprofitable work to drag the 
reader through the folios of nonsense that have appeared in 
print, with reference to the Kearsargeand the Alabama, Never- 
theless, in order to fill up two or three gaps in the story as 
condensed in our last week’s columns, we must give the sub- 
ject yet a little further space. 

In the first place, then, we invite attention to Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s letter to the Editor of the London Daily News, wherein 
he defends his conduct with ability and perfect success, and 
disposes of more than one of those absurd calumnies, that 
have been so maliciously caught up by the American press 
and so speedily swallowed by the American people.—In the 
next place, we have to correct the general misstatement that 
Captain Winslow had paroled all his prisoners at Cherbourg. 
He only set at large such portions of the crew as he had in 
custody, binding the officers to report on board his ship from 
day to day, so long as he continued in port. At the same 
time, he took a somewhat odd way of testing his power to 
Teclaim those who had been rescued from Zrowning—not the 
survivors who were carried off to Southampton by the Deer- 
hound, but certain individuals who were picked out of 

the water by passing French pilot boats. We term the 
application odd, because it was addressed to a person having 
no local jurisdiction whatever, that is to say to Monsieur 
Bonfils, the Agent at Oherbourg for the Confederate Govern. 





French authorities. Of course, he met with a point blank 
refusal, together with a hint that French law and custom 
rendered any such derfiand preposterous. Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister in London, is without doubt too well in- 
formed to commit himself idly by making any similar claim 
upon Great Britain.—After all the nonsense that has been 
published touching the picked crew supplied from Her 
Majesty’s gunnery-ship, Zvcellent, it is strange to read in the 
gossip of the N. Y. Herald's correspondent at Cherbourg, 
deriving his information from one of the Alabama’s “ intelli- 
gent” men, that the chief reliance along the gun-deck of the 
Confederate cruiser was placed upon the skill of one single 
man who had been trained in our Portsmouth school. Thus, 
one after another, are the bubbles pricked.— We wish it were 
not a fact that several British naval officers have made them- 
selves conspicuous, by proposing a public subscription for a 
sword for Captain Semmes. This is the only part of the 
whole affair, by which we are scandalized on behalf of our 
countrymen. Had these officers, we wonder, ever heard of 
the Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality? Their taste is al- 
most as bad as that of Mr. Gideon Welles, who, in reply to 
Captain Winslow's modest and sailor-like despatch, has 
penned one of congratulation to him, that must be unique in 
the records of official balderdash. He begins by calling the 


‘Alabama a “ piratical craft,” though he knows that Captain 


Winslow has treated his prisoners captured from her as ordi- 
nary man-of-war’s men. He says that she was “superior in 
tonnage, superior in number of guns, and superior in number 
of her crew,” knowing all the time that in the first and last 
respect the superiority was on the other side, and that, if the 
Alabama did carry one gun more than the Kearsarge, the latter’s 
armament was in reality the heavier. He speaks of the Ala- 
bama as “representing the best maritime effort of the most 
skilled English workshops,” well aware that she was not 
of latest build, was not ironplated, was fitted surreptitiously 
and lightly as though for merchant service so as to avoid 
remark, and moreover that her speed must have been greatly 
diminished by the foulness incident to long continuance at 

sea. To make a point, he even compliments our guns, which 
his countrymen generally ridicule, alluding to the “ well-tried 
82-pounders of 57 cwt,” and the “famous 68-pounder of the 
British Navy,” while he settles for the nonce all the disputes 
among our ordnance competitors and declares that Captain 
Semmes had “the only successful rifled 100-pounder yet pro- 

duced in England.” After all this, it was mere matter of 
course that he should officially adopt the improved rumour 
that “ many” of the defeated seamen “ received superior train- 
ing on board.H. M. gunning (!) ship Hrcellent.” 

When Mr. Welles prematurely congratulated Commodore 
Wilkes on the seizure of the Trent, he shuwed himself unversed 
upon maritime law and international right. When he penned 
this gasconadiug epistle to Captain Wiaslow, he was surpris- 
ingly ignorant of that which it behoved him to know, or wil- 
fully malicious in perverting his information. 

As the Alabama goes down, her consort the Florida comes 
prominently into view again. Sincé our last issue, the latter 
has been pursuing her work of destruction on American mer- 
chant ships—including the capture of a steam-ship bound 
hence to New Orleans—within a few leagues of Cape Henry. 
She has burnt five or six vessels not far-off their own coast. 
Several gun-boats have been despatched from several ports in 
pursuit, and it seems impossible that she should escape, if she 
still adheres to these latitudes. We mention these facts, how- 
ever, by way of introducing another refutation of another false 
report. With this ship, as with the other, one wearies of 
hearing talk and seeing types as to everything being English 
about her, especially the “ pirates” on board. Now it appears 
from the undeniable testimony of poor ship-masters who have 
been compelled to tread her decks, that not a single Briton or 
American was observable among her crew! But what mat- 
ters.denial, or proof to the contrary’ Even the “religious” 
American papers will persevere in their libels. The Inde- 
pendent, for instance, has not profitted dy the terrible scourging 
administered to it recently by the Round Table, which show: d 
this pious Beecher family journal to be almost entirely made 
up of politics, market-speculations, ani filthy advertisements, 
The Independent of last Thursday hai the effrontery still to 
sp2ak of the Deerhound as the “consort or tender” of the 

Alabama ! —— 
“Even-Handed Justice.” 

Two or three weeks only have elapsed, since a disagreeable 
sense of duty compelled us to record the strange fact, that an 
American Cabinet Minister had gratuitously contributed of his 
means towards stirring up rebellion in s country, with which 
his own has maintained a half century »f peace. We allude 
to Mr. Montgomery Bluir, the Post-Maiter General, and his 
donation to the secret Society known asthe Fenian Brother- 
hood; and we have now to chronicle—aot without a certain 
grim satisfaction—that this amiable geatleman, who depms 
insurrection so heteful at home and so lesirable abroad, has 
had the poisoned chalice commended to ais own lips. In the 
late raid of the Southerners upon the hither side of the Poto- 
mac, Mr. Blair’s country residence, a few niles from Washing- 
ton, was deliberately committed to the flanes. 


Prama. 

It was lately my fortune, after long absence, to rest within 
sound of a church bell, the tones of which were familiar to me in 
years that are gone. Awake, in the darkness I heard the clock 
strike twelve. Distinct and melodious the sounds floated off 
from the airy tower, quivered along the fragrant air, and died away 
im the distance. Over the dwellings of dei friends, over the 





they melted into silence. But their echoes died not, in the cham- 
bers of my heart. Old sounds recall old scenes; and he, who 
hears them, lives over again the days of the past, and—perchance 
with tears in his eyes—dreams again the sweet dream of youth. 

Is it fortunate that one is awakened from that dream. I sup- 
pose so. And yet the awakening seems cruel, What says the 
poet Alexander Smith ? 

. Ah, how sore 


The fond romance of twenty-two 
: Is led ere thirty-four, 

' The paseage is somewhere in his delicate and thovghtful 
volume of ‘‘ City Poems.’’ It expresses a sad truth. To each 
one of us, in this life, there comes the period of Disenchantment— 
& fatal time for the lilies and roses of fancy. Then, all at once, 
the silvery mist rises, and the hills uf life atand bare. Then 
honours seem empty, and the uncertain vista of the future looks 
cold and difficult. Then Hope veils her face, and we clasp hands 
with Endurance. Then even the Siren soog of love sounds harsh 
and tuseless, The eyes of Lillian no longer shine like stars, 
neither are her lips mistaken for rubies; while the freckles upon 
her matchless face, and the callowness of ber noble mind, become 
simultaneously and distinctly visible. Nor is this the worst. In 
that time of disenchantment the beart examines itself, and notes its 
own weakness and vanity: and so, from crumbled palaces of pride, 
youth walks forward, under a leaden sky, into the bleak domain 
of experience. 

What wonder the awakening seems cruel? Yet wisdom only 
comes thus—and the fruit of wisdom is tranquillity, the crown- 
ing blessing of existence. 

They only win the crown, who bear the cross, 

All this, and more, Ithought—hearing, only a night or two since 
the clock strike twelve, from its old church tower, just as it used 
to do in the vanished days, when, in company with other heroes, 
and with due proportion of heroines, I too wandered in the silvery 
mists of illusion! But why record the mood, in this place? 
Wherein does it concern the acted drama of this metropolis? 
Upon this point my reader is naturally curious. Behold then an 
answer. 

Recalling old faiths, corrected now, I remember that I used to 
believe in theatres and actors—that the former were temples of 
art, and that the latter were its disciples. Can you fancy a sweeter 
or amore verdant illusion than that! And yet how common it is, 
with young devotees of the drama! Was there not a time, my 
gray-haired friend, when even you went early to the theatre, to 
wait outside till the doors should be opened, that you might get 
a front seat in the gallery? And didn’t you forget yourself, your 
anxious mamma, and everything else, in your delighted interest 
inthe play ? And didn’t you sit out the entire performance—farce 
and all? Iam sure you did—though now the habit is long passed, 
and you are content to stay at home, and read Shakspeare in your 
library. And Iam also sure that when, as an ardent boy, you 
beheld a favourite player—actually iu the flesh, and clad in gar- 
ments made by a tailor—walking in the street, you stopped, 
with something of awe, to watch the carthly progress of the great 
man, and to wonder if Fate would ever make you acquainted 
with anactor. Fate has since done that for you, no doubt; and 
it is likely enough that you don’t feel in the least grateful to the 
compliant goddess, 

How fortunate, though, if this faith in the theatre and its repre, 
sent«tives were not an illusion! How happy should we be, to 
retain, through all experience, the same fresh enthusiasm for the 
labours and the persons of dramatic artists that misleads us in 
our youth! For then the theatre would indeed be a temple of 
art,and not—as now for the most part it is—merely a workshop 
forshrewd and vulgar speculation in popularcredulity. Then would 
actors be conscious of the diguity of their profession, and of what 
is due to genius in art and manliness in character. A few of them 
are; and it must in justice be admitted that, once in a long while, 
a theatrical event occurs, to justify real enthusiasm, and momen 
tarily to encourage the hope of a better order of things. But it is 
no exaggeration to say that the theatres of this country are over- 
run by a horde of coarse and griping speculators, and common- 
place, ignorant, vain, and disagreeable players, who only thrive, 
because the vitality of dramatic art is proof even against parasiti- 
cal exhaustion, and because the multitude of theatrical devotees 
consists at all times of persons who are yet to learn the lesson of 
disenchantment. 


“The Winning Suit” will be played, at Wallack’s, to-night, for 
the last time. It is now said to be a translation of a German play, 
called ‘* The School of Life.” 


The design of producing “‘ Leah” at this theatre seems to have 
been abandoned. Miss Jones will play Juliet, on Monday; but 


even that mild form of tragedy may chance to prove too heavy for 
Summer weather. 

Lord Dundreary has been resuscitated in London, at the 
Haymarket. Mr. Sothern, of course, represents his lordship. The 
piece is a new one, a farre, by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled “ Lord 
Dundreary Married and Done For.” A local critic furnishes the 
following concise account of its structure : 

The farce may be regarded as a supplement to the three-act 
comedy which served as the means for the firm establishment of 
Dundreary-dom in the British capital. His lordship has espoused 
the lovely Georgina, and finds that his wife’s relations, with her 
mother at the head of them, are a source of infinite annoyan 
quartering themselves in his house, and utterly depriving him 
even the semblance of government of his own domain. At last, 
urged by Asa Trenchard, who has settled down into a comforta- 
ble farmer, and additionally stimulated by a bottle of Madeira, the 
oppressed noble ‘ plucks up aspirit,’ ano expels the intruders from 
hie domicile. The details of this operation, which is performed 
rather by force than stratagem, need not be described. Itis enough 
to say that Dundre*ry triumphs, and that, in the plenitude of 
delight, he celebrates bis victory by smashing own crockery 
and dancing on the fragments.’’ 

The same writer proceeds to praise Mr. Sothern’s performance, 
for ita intellectual sublety, and scrupulous precision of finish. 

Miss Bateman is to return to the Adelphi next January, and 
will then a, in a new drama, written for her by Mosent 
and done into English by Mr. John Oxenford. she has acqui: 

a valuable popularity in London, and has made the play of “ 

a stock piece for English theatres, May her next venture be 

equally successful! MERCUTIO. 
——_—————— 


Pacts and Fancies. 
Contrary oh gee expectation, the Spanish Government 
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certain assassins, is satisfied, the Government 
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—__——— Clubbing to 
medy the extortion of the coal-owners. 








, the citizens have made arran ts to import 
their own supplies for next winter, direct from Nova Scotia. 
A Boston paper says, “ We understand that a coal association 
in Chelsea to supply its members with Pennsylvania 
coal three dollats ‘a ton cheaper than the dealers ask for it.” 

, and even me Nag poe 
judices, A t a visit to - 
& says: “I sympathized with victims when I 
saw an the New York among 
and ¢ involuntarily, “Good Lord deliver us from 
evil.” Mr. John Coleman, of Marshall’s House, Pres- 
Sa ee eeeia Weiretnannie, George 


is ames aap an entry in the register of some 
pariah, and certainly aan It requires to be tested ; 
t, if established, it wi'l certainly prove that a man descended 
from ‘a son of a man, whose other son was a great poet, lives 
in England — whatever that may be worth_—_—_Pe- 
troleum is bn Ml hn a It dis- 
flies, expels vermin, sweetens the wound, and promotes 
Peat granulation. Another combination of private 
firms has been effected by « junction of the houses of 

Glyn, and Co. and Curries Co. The united busi- 
ness will, after the 80th inst., be carried on at 67 Lombard 
street, under the firm of Glyn, Currie, and Co. 
Mile. Tietjens has appeared as “Fidelio” in London, with 
from success.—_-——Cotton is coming plentifully from Bom- 
y to Liverpool. Sixty-four e berth for 
the letter, at the former port, on the 28rd of May.—_———— 
Garrick’s villa at Hampton was sold lately by auction, at a 
sant associations of the place. The lot wasknocked 
down at £10,800 to a popular tailor, Mr. Grove, of Battle 
and London-wall notoriety ——-——Meyerbeer leaves 

to each of his daughters an income of 56,000f. a year, and one 








vessels were on 





of 98,000f. to his Ww. The tiny brig Vision put in to 
Provincetown, Cod, on her vo across the At- 
lantic, being leaky. Her repairs and caulking, being only 15 
feet in length, were soon effected, and she sailed away again. 





M. Rénan is about to bring out a new work, a history 
of the Virgin Mary. ——On the 17th ult., Garibaldi em- 
barked from Caprera on board the Duke of Sutherland’s yacht 
for the baths of ja. The Sultan, it is said, will pre- 
sently visit Fraace and England An Alpine Club has 
been established at Turin. Tbe purport is to encourage 
explorations on the Southern side of the great 
chain, Baron Ricasoli is a member.——————The 
Great Eastern has just taken 3,000 tons of coal on board, 
and will shortly leave Liv 1 for Sheerness or Deptford, 
where she 1 be fitted for receiving the Atlantic cable. 

The Rev. G. Williams, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, is about to publish a paper in defence of Dr. 
Pierotti’s work on “Jerusalem Explored,” the originality of 
w has been serioysly questioned. Prince ur 
has left England, attended by Major Elphinstone. The young 
gentleman is to visit his relative, the King of the Belgians, 
and afterwards proceed to Coburg, and thence to Switzerland. 
An infallible remedy for small pox is said to be in 
use at the State Alms House, Palmer, Mass. It is tea made 























from a plant known in medicine as sarracenia purpura, fa- 
miliarly called Ladies’ Saddle or Water Cup, the root of which 
is the remedial 


A concession for lighting the 
city of Moscow with gas has been granted to a party of Eng- 
men, most of whom are directors in the London gas com- 





panies. Several fo: houses and bankers competed for 
this: lege. e Patent Museum at South Kensing- 
ton has just received an interesting addition to its collections, 


in the form of a printing-press at which Benjamin Franklin is 
said to bave worked when in London. It has been presented 
to museum by Mr. Wyman, of the firm of Cox and Wy- 








mau, Tennyson’s new volume of poems, shortly to 
ublished, will be called “‘Idylls of the Hearth.” The 
uc de Malakoff left a MS. book, which will be published as 


“ Notes and Souvenirs of a Marshal of France.” Straw- 
berries, it is said, are so called, because, long ago, children in 
England used to string the berries on straws of grass and sell 
them in that a oral is — ae — popular 
system of book-puffing originated, more than forty years ago, 
with Henry Colburn, a noted London publisher of “ fashiona- 
ble novels. e Philadelphia Press, of the 7th inst., 
says“ that Garibaldi was pushed out of England to avoid 
trouble with the French Emperor.” This false statement is 
made several weeks after the publication of Garibaldi’s 
Turin letter, wherein he says, “I withdrew when I saw fit to 
do so, without ceding to instigation of [og al The same 

, of the same date. saysthat Mr. John Maxwell, a Lon- 
} publisher, is Miss braddon’s husband. This statement is 
made months after the publication, in the London papers, of 
an authentic denial of the existence of the marital relation 
between Mr. Maxwell and Miss Braddon, coupled with the 
statement that there is 2 Mrs. Maxwell extant, who 1s not 
Miss Braddon. 











——— 


“§ G Horses Crossmne a River.”—This classic 
expression of Mr, Lincoln has been used by him on two re- 
markable occasions. At other times, he has brought it to his 
aid, as illustrating the policy of his Administration. It may 
be said to be an axiom by which he is governed in his 
conduct. “It is dangerous,” he says, “to swap horses 
a river.” One would believe that so plain a proposi- 
tion as this figure of speech covers, would be a guide to his 
feet in all he attempts to do for the benefit of his country. 
But this “ God-given President” has not even the merit of 
consistency with his own jokes. Let us see if he has ever 
volated his chosen and charmed aphorism. Mr. Lincoln 
svapped McDowell for McClellan, crossing the Potomac. He 
svapped McClellan for Burnside, crossing the Rappahannock. 
Ee swapped Burnside for Hooker, g the same river. 
Ee swa ee a ey for Meade, crossing the Potomac. He 
a 


ie for Gran’ . He swai 
poles, 2 ee pace ag gy Fer me 


the 
He sw 
Rents: crossing Charleston He et 
Dupont for 
bw of his 


before Fort Sumter. These are only a 
phthegm. But let us look at his last and test swap— 
Bureoped Hanlin for Jobson, crossing the Rubicon !|— 


A Qocx-anp-a-But1-Story.—The of the saying, 
‘a cock-and-e-bull-story,” is suenpen ualives as Am pens 





The seller dwelt, of course, on the many plea- | ¥ 


-death of Sir, C, Bell, Mr. 


swaps, which shows his appreciation of his own |b 











































































THE ALBION. July 16 
Publ a Tb, by way of Honan i ned Po eran Rodwell, near Weymouth, Comm. T. Atkin- 
etek one occasion, fin the wasstion anc Appotutmeuts. 


Lord Lurgan to be Lord*Lieut. of armies Conaty, v. the Earl 
of Gosford, dec.—G. G Petre, Esq., now of Legation at Han- 
over, is moved to Copenhagen ; 'W. Doria, E 
A to Hanover; and the Hon. J. F. Pakenham, Sec. Le. 
Vv aR to Buenos Ayres.—The Rev. C. H. Bromby to be 
Bishop Lary v. the Rev. F. R. Nixon, res.—The Rev. J. 
Kempe, Prebend of St. Paul’s, to be one of the Queen’s Hon. 
6 in Ordinary.—Major-Gen. Sir H. Storks, K.C.B., to bea 
Grand Cross of the Bath.—Sir H. Williamson is returned M.P. for 
Durham County, v. Lord Vane-Tempest, dec.—The Dean of Wind- 
sor succeeds Dr. Cureton as Crown 





tee of the British Museum. 
Ovituary. women 
Eaxt, overs —Eatl Poulett died on the 20th ult., at his Army. 
seat, ton near nster, . . 
married a hter of the late Mr. H. B. bree pore suc- A Ban Francisco telegram, dated on Saturday last, is as fol 


lows: “ Advices from New Zealand of May 16 mention ano- 
ther repulse of the British in an attack upon the natives, 
One hundred British were killed and wounded, including 
séveral prominent officers. In another engagement the natives 
were worsted.” We know by experience that accounts by this 
route are not to be implicitly trusted ——The 8rd_ Buffs, 3nd 
battn., embarked at Gibraltar on the 17th ult. for Barbad oes, 
in H. ‘M. 8. Tamar.—tThe 9th, 2nd battn., arrived at Gibraltar 


in the Tamar, from Corfu and Malta.——The 45th, in Dublin, 
Gzorce Lance, THE Frourt-PAInTER.—We have to record | has received orders to embark at Queenstown on or about the 
this week the death of the well-known fruit-painter, George | 25th July, for Bombay. Their destination is Mhow.—The 
Lance. Born in 1802, at Little Easton, near Colchester, the |'74th Highlanders arrived at Gravesend from Madras. The 
deceased was in the sixty-third year of his age. He was for| regiment has been abroad since 1851, in which year it em- 
some time a pupil of Haydon, and in the “ Autobi phy” of | barked for the Cape. It will be placed in quarters at Chatham 
that artist, there are several references to him, which are in-| for a short time, when it will be removed to Scotland.—— 
teresting as illustrating the character of both master and | Major-Gen. W. G. Brown has resigned the command of the 
student. Lance also studied in the schools of the Royal | troopsin China, and returns home imm ediately. He has only 
Academy. The Exhibition of the Academy (1828), contained | held the command since the early part of last year——Mr. 
his first contribution: this was a landscape, styled “ Airy | Wm. Miller, eldest son of the late Hugh Miller, has just been 
Force, in Gowbarrow Park, Cumberland” (574). In a few| promoted to the rank of Lieut. in his regiment, which is sta- 
ears after this he had established himself asa painter of | tioned in India——The 62nd Regiment has gone home from 
fruit, contributing to the same Exhibition (1835) a work styled 


> 

fi in 1819. This family is a branch of the 
Pauletts, Marquises of Winchester. The first Baron was dis- 
tin, in the royal cause during the civil wars; the first 

was one of the Commissioners for the treaty of 
Union with Scotland in 1706. Lord Poulett is succeeded 
by his nephew, Capt. W. H. Poulett, son of the late Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. G. Poulett. 


Quebec, on board the Himalaya, troop-ship.——By the death 
“Fruit.” After this date he continued to devote himself to | of Gen. Sir R. Gardiner, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Michell, R.A., becomes 
such themes, v: g them with studies of game, as in 1888, | a General, Major-Gen. Conran a Lt.-Gen., and Col. R. Burna 
and b treating subjects, of which the most important | Maj..Gen.——Capt. Griffiths, 63rd Regt., has been appointed 


are «‘Melancthon.” “The Ballad,” 1841, “The Microscope,” 
1842, “The Village Coquette,” 1843, “The Grandmother's 
Blessing,” 1844, and “ An Incident in the Life of the Duc de 
Biron,” 1845. One ot his best-known pictures is “ Red Cap,” 
a monkey with a red cap on his head ; fruit and vegetables. 
Of this there is a repetition in the Vernon Gallery, now at 
South Kensington. This was exhibited at the British 
Institution, in 1847, and was engraved by W. Taylor. 
Lanee was a frequent contributor to the British Institution, 
where, some years ago, his works proved attractive examples 
of the kind of art he affected. He came prominently into 
notice at the time of the uproar in 1853, when a Parliamentary 
Committee examined the pictures in the National Gallery; 
Lance’s evidence that he had had much to do with the resto- 
ration of the picture by Velasquez, “ Philip of Spain hunting 
the Wild Boar,” startled the London world, and led to some 
controversy.—Atheneum, June 25. 


Major of Brigade at Gibraltar. 


War-OFrrics, JuNE 21.—Mil Train: Lt Milne to be Capt, v B 
who ret; En Crawford to be Lt. Gren Gds: En and Lt Hon CR 
Crichton to be Lt and Capt, v Coventry, who ret; Hon H Colville 
Needham to be En andLt. 30th Ft: Surg Kead, having completed 
20 years f-p serv, to be oe Pag oe 47th: Lt Berkeley to be Capt, 
v Stokes, who ret; En Hall to be Lt; V R Biscoe tobe En. Jure 
28.—15th Ft: Gent Cadet W H Daniel to be En, v Monck, transt 
to Rifle Brig. 16th: Gent Cadet Spencer Acklom to be En, v 
Griffith, pro. 60th: En Borrer to be Lieut, v Cox, who ret; A 
Bircham to be En. 63rd: Staff Assist-Surg McGowan to be Assist- 
Surgeon, v Mills, pro on Staff. 


Navy. 

Tue “Roya SoveRzicNn.”—The trial trip of the Royal. 
Sovereign seems to have been a great success. This splendid 
vessel is an armour-bearing iron ship, built by Capt. Coles on 
the turret principle, of 4,000 tons measurement, 250 feet long, 
and 63 feet broad amidships. She has four turrets, mounts 
five 300-pounder guns (throwing 150-pound spherical shot 
with a charge of 40 pound of powder), and engines of 800 
horse-power. She can steam with full power 11 knots an 
hour, and 8 knots at half-power, and may be made ready for 
sea in 24 hours. The command of the vessel, the greatest ex- 
ine yet made in naval architecture, has been given to 

apt. Sherard Osborn. Her only defectseems to be the depth 


of water she requires, drawing upwards of 24 feet.— 
June 25. 


Admiral Sir James Hope was to sail from Halifax for St. 
John, N.B., on Monday last, hoistiug his flag in the Bus- 
eard,6. On bis return, the Admiral proposes to visit Quebec 
in his own splendid ship, the Duncan, 81, but still accom- 
panied by the Buzzard, which’would carry him from Quebec 
to Montreal——The Minotaur, recently launched by the 
Thames Ship Building Company, is to be the future flag-ship 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Channel Squadron. The 
Minotaur will mount 38 guns, is armour plated, 6621 tons, and 

a steam power of 1350 horses nominal——The Research 
and are reported at Sheerness, not in the Baltic._—— 
We sincerely regret to see that Admiral Anson and Com- 
mander Bedford Pim have violated the Queen’s injunetions of 
neutrality, by interesting themselves publicly in getting up a 
subscription to purchase a sword for Capt. Semmes. We hope 
to find that they have been officially reprimanded.—The 
Gladiator, 6, has left Plymouth for the West coast of Africa. 
——The Red Jacket, under command of Lt. Burlton, R.N., 
has arrived at Liverpool. This is the last of the vessels that 
was fitted out for service in the Anglo-Chinese naval force, 
under command of Capt. Sherard Osborn.—Capt. Corbett, 
late in command of the Scout, has been app. Flag-Captain to 
Rear-Adml Sir L. T. Jones, at Queenstown, v. Shadwell, app. 
Capt. Superintendent at Haslar—Commr. Sheara, of the 
Aboukir, receiving oy at Jamaica, has been invalided.: His 
successor is Commr. G. M. Smith.—Adml. Sir Provo Wallis 
is to receive the good service pension by the death of Sir A. 
Eg Ye Ryder, Controller-Gen. of the Coastguard 
and R. N. Coast Volunteers, has been app. Naval Aide-de-. 
Camp to H. M., v. Capt. Edgell, pro to flag rank. Capt.. 
Ryder at different periods has commanded the Vizen, and the: 

ero, 89, on the N. A. and W. L. station ——At a terrible fire 
near the Battery, on Sunday night, the boats of the Frepch 
men-of-war in this harbour rendered prompt and valuable aid. 
——The Galatea, 26, has joined, and the Terrible, 21, will join 
the Channel Fleet——The Racoon, 22, with Lieut: Prince 
Alfred on board, sailed from Spithead for Norway on the 25th 
ult. She put into Leith subsequently. 


Tue Rev. W. Curreron.—The Rev. W. Cureton, D.D., 
Canon of. Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, died on 
the 17th ult., at his country house at Westbury, aged 56. He 
was travelling not many monihs since on a railway, when on 
nearing London there wasa collision, and he amongst man 
others sustained serious injuries, and had never been well 
since. The literary, scientific, and theological attainments of 
the late Canon are evidenced by many works, some of which 
have attained to the high standard of authorities, and he was 
without exception the first Syriac scholar in existence. 
Formerly he was assistant keeper in the department of MSS. 
in the British Museum. Latterly, he was one of the Trustees 
of that establishment. 





ProrressorR MitLER.—Mr. James Miller, Professor of Sur- 
gery in the University of Edinburgh, died on the 17th ult., 
at Corstorphine, aged 52. He studied medicine in Edinburgh, 
and was the favourite pupil of Mr. Liston. In 1842, on the 

iller was unanimously elected to 
fill the Chair of Surgery in Edinburgh University, where he 
was a very popular and successful teacher. As a consulting 
surgeon his services were highly esteemed, and both in the 
scientific and practical parts of his profession he maintained 
a high reputation. He was the author of “The Principles 
and Practice of Surgery,” which has passed through four 
editions in this country, and been several times reprinted in 
America. He was also the writer of the article “ Surgery” 
in the Hneyclopedia Britannica ; and the author of “ ——— 
Experiences of Chloroform,” and other works. He publ 
a considerable number of tracts on temperance, of which he 
was a strenuous advocate. In philanthropic and religious 
agitations he took a very active part, both on the platform 
and psp the press; and as an elder in the Free Church 
was an ardent supporter of its politico-ecclesiastical views, and 
of its missionary schemes. Mr. Miller was Surgeon-in-Ordi- 
nary to the Queen for Scotland. 


Genera Sir R. Garpintr.—Gen. Sir R. Gardiner, G.C.B,, 
died on the 26th ult., aged 83. He served with distinction in the 
Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns, and on the m of 
= pew coe tient 75 ery with tance ne me of 4 

burg he was selec for the post of prin equ : 
his Royal Highness accepting the throne of Deteines i 1831, 
Sir Ro continued to reside at Melbourne, on the Clare- 
mont estate. He was military aide-de-camp to George IV., 
William IV., aud to her Majesty, until he attained his gene- 
ral’s rank in 1841. In 184 he was appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar, and his public service ter- 
minated with that appointment.in 1855. 


APPOrnTMENTS.— Commrs: Wrey to command the Fawn, 17, 
for North American and W I station : J Binney Scott to command 
B. | Cordelia, 2 5 oeales to command Racer, 11.—Lieats: Belson to 


fall et to Fawn; Ogilvy and Trotter t y 
> - gilvy er to Cordelia 


In Paris, Major-Gen. Vigors—On board the Zthiope, on her 
e to England from Cape Coast Castle, Africa, C. 
cClarty Morales, Esq., 4th W. I. 
from his horse, Lieut. Gurrey 7th 
wood House, Leicestershire, Capt. %. 
ton, Capt. Js Hoskins Byorey S " 
of Seamen.—At Bristol, Join vin, Sen, .D. 
At Alderley Edge, Cheshire, W. Pilsworth, Esq., la 
Regt.—Sir W. C. Codrington, M.P. for the eastern division of 
Gloucester. The har 7 vay, be been in dispute, and. coranting to 
the rules of the Herald’s College, has been sustained in the elder 
ranch of the family, Sir Raymond oti m ackuow- 


ledged as the baronet. 8i m 1836, 
e late Duke of Beaufort.—Mr. Wash- 
res list Kear-Adml Russell Eliott; also on ret list Rear-Adml 


a, second d iter of 
Wilks, well knownas a s — at political ame in - . Capt E 
dressing an assem on | Luckrat ‘ dgell becomes Rear-Ad ; on res list Capt, 
Reform.—At Wo! Major J also on ret list ao Burton, Layton, Kitchen, Gam: 


ae gs seems ot at 
e Bu ° 4 
Cranston Green, late of the Hussars.— At Cheltenham, Major bier, dir C. Ricketts, and J, 


ay to Princess Charlotte—Surgeons: T R 
Warren to Cordelia; Morton to Fawn: A M’Olure to Racer.— 
Paymasters: Lishman to Fawn; Muir to Racer; Key to Cordelia; 
McArthur to ; Starr to Irresistible; E A Smith to Blen- 
heim; Rickcord and Pinhorn to Royal George; W P Grant to 
Trafalgar; P O’Connor to ; Scuife to St. George; W J 
Brown to Pres —Promotions: By the death of Sir A Fan- 
shawe several moves in the -list take place. Vice-Adml. Sir 
H B Martin becomes Adil; on res list, Vice-Admis Yates, 
Randolph, and Williams; also on ret list, Vice-Admls Pakenham, 
d,and Webb. Rear-Adml Erskine becomes Vice-Adml; on 
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thinking he overdoes both praise and censure. It will be 
well, if certain of his protégés are not spoiled by his 
eulogies. 

Mr. Jarves’s former books have been, we think, maliciously 
misinterpreted and stupidly underrated. He had also at one 
time, and we believe has yet, in his possession, a rare and cu- 
rious collection of old Italian paintings. We wish, however, 
that his thirty or forty pages of “ Preliminary Talk” had not 
been attached to his present venture. It is perhaps difficult 
to distinguish between egotism and an honest desire to vindi_ 
cate one’s reputation; but it is unwise to give occasion for 
deciding whether one or the other predominates. 


Political caricaturing is not cultivated with much brilliancy 
oreffect here, tnless when such a paper as Vanity Faér sustains 
& precarious existence. Thus there is not much wit in a large 
lithographed sheet, entitled Miscegenation, or the Millennium of 
Abolitionism, for sale by the American News Co. in Nassau 
Street. It represents the Central Park, with a due admixture 
of black and white promenaders. Irish coachmen are driving 
negroes in carriages, and Mr, Greeley and a few other promi- 
nent anti-slavery men are devoted in their attentions to the 
dark sex. The drawing is not bad of its kind; but the ap- 
pended scraps of dialogue and remark do not betoken a 
caustic or original pen. 


———_>——_—__ 


with a preference to incidents of his private life. The persons 
in the picture are, besides himself and Mrs. Crom- 

well, Mrs. Ola: Andrew Marvel, Secretary Thurloe, 

Richard Cromwell, Milton, er — eo Frances Lady 

Russell, and others of the family. So carefully 

head of Cromwell, that it makes the others look unfinished. 



















































































The ideal heroine of* female novelists, in general, is the 
‘spiring, intellectual, impassioned maiden, who can sacrifice 
her affections on behalf of some cause that she considers 8a- 
cred. Such is the heroine of Macaria, a new novel, written 
by Miss Augusta J. Evans, the author of “ Beulah,” and pub- 
lished in this city by Mr. J. Bradburn, successor to Mr. M. 
Doolady. The name of this heroine is Irene Huntington, and 
the cause, on behalf of which she sacrifices her affections, is 
that of Southern Independence. Miss Evans depicts her, in 
warm colours and with great minuteness of detail in the 
drawing ; and she also defends, with enthusiasm and with 
profound and touching sincerity, the Confederate cause, for 
which Irene yields up to death, upon the battle-field, both 
father and lover. The result is a story of considerableinterest 
and pathos, which, however, must prove exceedingly unpopu- 
lar at the North. Yet it may properly be commended to 
Northern readers; inssmuch as it truthfully and therefore in- 
structively represents the views amd feelings, which actuate 
the higher classes of Southern people, in their present “ re- 
bellion” against the United States Government. Aside from 
its usefulness, in this respect, it possesses literary merits that 
entitle it to respect. Several of its characters are well painted, 
and its sentiment is often earnest and genuine. One of its 
chapters—the twenty-fifth—is truly pathetic. On the other 
hand it has great faults. It has no plot; its incidents, which 
are mostly hacknied, are loosely strung together; its style is 
wordy, inflated, and sometimes silly ; its persons, for the most 
part, are made to exist in an unnatural state of sentimental 
exhilaration and feverish longing for divers ideals; and its 
dialogue is interlarded, in the most grotesque fashion, with quo- 
tations from the poets. In truth Miss Evans writes like a very 
young person. Her intellect, however, is strong and inde- 
pendent; her emotional nature is particularly active and sus- 
ceptible ; and she appears to possess liberal culture. But she 
lacks experience, knowledge of human nature, and just per- 
ceptions of art in writing. Time and study may mend this 
defect. Meanwhile her present work is better than its prede- 
cessor. It is less artificial, less sickly in sentiment, and less 
spasmodic in the effort after grand and tremendous emotional 
effects. _—_— 

Mr. James Jackson Jarves has written more than one vo- 
lume upon Art, and has been more than once commended 
to favourable regard in these columns. He is now before the 
world again as an author, Messrs. Hurd and Houghton of this 
city having just published, in singularly neat duodecimo form, 
his Art-Idea: Part Second of Confessions of an Inquirer, which, 
notwithstanding the import of its title, is to all intents and pur- 
poses a detached little work. Moreover it grapples with an 
infinity of topics. It discusses Art in the abstract, and in re- 
lation to Philosophy and Religion. It contrasts Pagan, 
Classical, and Christian Art. 1t takes, or essays to take, the 
the conceit out of criticism. It passes in review the relative 
pretensions of Boston and of New York, in the way of 
preference and patronage. It brings up to judgment the 
leading painters and sculptors of our Academy here. Beside 
all this, it diverges into innumerable by-paths that lead off 
from the main subject—so that, though the shell of the 
nut be small, there is a prodigious amount of meat in it. 
Whether the reader'will relish much of this meat, or agree 
with Mr. Jarves in all his pronounced verdicts which are de 
livered with no slight judicial @-plomd, will depend much upon 
his own tastes andsympathies. There may be some who will 
honestly respond to all Mr. Jarves’s enthusiasm over esthetics, 
but who will not follow him step by step in his arraignment 
of their familiars and favourites. We ourselves are not dis- 
posed to chime in with all his notions of the intimate relation- 
ship between Art and Religion, assumed by many another 
writer and orator. It is a fantastic, yet harmless creed; but 
it will not bear the test of experience. For the earnest men 
of the middle ages, who wrought with the fervour of holy 
faith in their profession, and brought forth, in zeal for the 
Church’s service, master-pieces that are now our delight, we 
can cite you others of those days also, whose holy Virgins and 
Saints and Martyrs wear indeed the impress of consummate ge- 
nius,but whose lives were a reproach and ascandal. And as with 
artists, so with amateurs of painting and sculpture. There is 
no indication whatever, that the most exquisite enjoyment and 
the most refined culture, in this branch of the good things of 
this life, tend in the slightest degree to spiritual elevation. It 
is a great mistake, to confound intellectual ecstacy with 
Christian devotion; yet it is a mistake often made by men 
whose religious feeling chances to be combined with elegant 
and cultivated tastes. 

This book has one decided merit. It is exceedingly sugges- 
tive. The writer now carries you with him; now tempts 
you to a protest or a reservation. But this peculiarity, which 
renders him instructive and interesting, forbids us to follow 
him. To weigh this and that of his positions in the balance, 
and to record the decision, would require almost as much 
space as he himself occupies; and after all, as we have 
already hinted, no two readers would be likely to concur in 
the result. Let us therefore commend Mr. Jarves to the pub- 
lic; and content ourselves with mentioning one of the few 
conclusions that we deduce from his digressive work. He 
appears to think far more highly of some of the young and 
crude painters among us, than he does of the fortunate ones 
whose easels are gold-mines. To such men as La Farge, 


by Cooper, rendered famous by Cromwell's insisting to have 
the l excrescence above the nose faithfully painted. He 
wears a plain Sunday suit of violet velvet, with nether-stocks 
ofthe same colour, and is engaged in an animated and earnest 





organ—at this time he had been totally blind for six years. In 
1652 he desired that Andrew Marvel should be associated 
with him in the secretaryship, but it was not until about a 
year before the date of this supposed scene, that Marvel was 
80 appointed. In the studious earnestness with which Mr. 
Lucy has entered upon and completed his work, he has done 
all justice to his subject, which, though a text of peace, is yet 
silently eloquent on the troubles of the time.” 


—_—_———__—_. 
THE RIVAL SHAKSPEARES. 


Anybody who desires to make his fortune ought at once, 
without delay, to set about establishing a descent from Wil- 
liam Shakspeare. To be indirectly and distantly connected 
in the fifth generation with a hero would probably be regarded 
by the entire nation as a sufficient claim to an honest com- 
petency paid quarterly at the country’s expense. Putting all 
pecuniary questions aside, the proof of such a lin would 
certainly render a man famous. His autograph would become 
valuable at bazaars; enthusiastic young ladies would never be 
content without his carte de visite ; we are not sure that the 
Atheneum — not wish to offer him a statue, if it were al- 
lowed to nominate the secretary to the committee for promot- 
ing so national an object. At any rate, the prospect of the 
honours and good fortune that would befall the poet’s descen- 
dant is enough to make everybody's mouth water whose name 
is Shakspeare. Several Richards, at iast, are —— in 
the field,—some under able patronage,—some, as it woul o 

ar, who are amply able to take care of themselves. b 
Sohn Coleman has perhaps made the most startling discovery 
of all. He has discovered an indigent descendant of the poet's 
brother, who may be termed the “living likeness’’ of the poet 
himself. Eight years ago he met him while filling an engagement 
at the theatre at Wolverhampton. Atthat time the ne 
ness of the poet lacked one, and only one, connecting link, to 
enable him to trace his descent to Gilbert Shakspeare. In a 
pedigree, most people might reasonably consider one link a 
matter of as much consequence to the chain as fifty. Hither a 
man is or is not a descendant, and nearly being a descendant 
is no better than the situation of the young officer who went 
into the 79th Regiment to be near his brother, who was in the 
80th. Tobe the fortunate possessor of every link but one 
does not bring him very far on his journey. Mr. Coleman, 
however, on the spot supplied a missing link, but very sensi- 
bly advised his protegé not to be too confident of its value in 
the eyes of a sceptical public :— 

“ For my , 1 needed no other testimony than that which his 
face afford Heaven had written his ee in the plainest 
characters upon his brow ; he was the living image of our poet, 
notwithstanding which T-advised him not to publish his relation- 
ship until he had completed every link of the chain.” 

The pedigree written on the indigent descendant’s brow has 
since been supplemented, it is now said, by evidence of a 
more every-day and matter-of-fact description. It is certainly 
as well that we should have something more definite than a 
general impression that a man is the living image of what we 
conceive Shakspeare’s face to have been, before we rush en- 
thusiastically forward to advocate his claims. The “living 
iraage” argument has not been, however, without its weight. 
The correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post conctrs in 
the observation, and though he does not seem to feel that the 
evidence is absolutely conclusive as to the historical pedigree, 
he is ready, like Mr. Coleman, to bow to the handwriting of 
Heaven. Into the historical evidence, so far as it proves worth 
examining, we shall in course of time, if necessary, enter. At 
present, it is sufficient to say that a family likeness of so 
startling a kind is a phenomenon that is unparalleled. Itisa 
pity that Mr. George Shakspeare did not discover himself in 
time to have taken a leading part in the celebration of the 
Tercentenary—he would have made the fortune of the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon committee. 

The announcement of the indigent descendant’s existence 
has given a fillip to the whole question, and has drawn other 
candidates from their retreat. A son of Mars—Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W.S w—has issued a letter from Richmond, vindi- 
cating his own title. His claims are of a strange and novel 
kind. Like the indigent descendant, he has known what it is 
to have a missing link, and like the indigent descendant he 
has resolved to think nothing of it. The worthy Colonel has 
constructed his own pedigree, not so much upon “ tomb- 
stones” and “ registers,” as from the depths of his own moral 
consciousness. “ Cogito, ergo sum,” was the famous premise 
on which the Carterian philosophy was built. “I have always 
understood that I am,” says the Colonel, ‘‘ therefore I must be.” 
The Colonel has not got an unbroken line leading up to the 
Swan of Avon; nor has he even got Heaven’s handwritin 
on his brow; but he has the inward eye of faith, whi 
enables him to feel certain that he comes of a mighty race :— 

‘*For myself, I have always understood that I was descended 
from Gilbert Shakespear; but I can only prove that me * great 
er amaganed was John Shakespear, an alderman of the City of 


ndon somewhere about a century ago. He may have been the 
grandson of Gilbert Shakespear. 


“T should be much obliged to anyone who will have the kind- 
ness to drop me a line should they, in their researches, come 
across the father of the alderman.” 

It is plain that the Colonel depends almost entirely upon 
his moral consciousness. All the evidence—beyond that in- 
ward conviction that he seems to possess of his being the 
great grand nephew of a genius—is of a simple and un- 
sophisticated kind, and may be briefly summed up as follows, 
In the first place, the Colonel has had a great grandfather of 
his own name. This nobody ever denied, In the second 
place, his great dfather was an alderman. To the Colonel’s 
mind, the conclusion that he must be descended himself from 
William Shakspeare’s father may be obvious, but to limited 
intelligence the proof does not appear at first sight crushing. 
If the Colonel does not pretend to be the living image of any: 
body, and knows nothing further of his family than that 

dfather’s father ay a booger y pr geen 0 of the, name of 
espear, Mr. John Coleman not, per! attach m 
well before, | importance to his claim. It is perfectly true that the Colonel 


NEW MUSIC. 

We record a few publications in the musical line. They are 
issued by Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, and are entitled as 
follows: ‘‘Let Me Die with My Face to the Foe;” “No Slave 
Beneath that Starry Flag; ‘“‘ When dear Friends are Gone;” 
‘*Norah Dearest ;” and ‘Come into the Garden, Maud.” This 
last is Balfe’s—not new, though newly published. 


Hine Arts. 


Messrs. Virtue, Yorston, and Co. send us—with their accuu- 
tomed punctuality—the June number of the Art-Journal, which 
is not, however, a number of very engrossing interest. Tur- 
ner and Pickersgill supply the principal subjects for the en- 
gravers, and there is the usual assortment of miscellaneous 
illustrations. From the text, we make two extracts. Mr. 


Thomas’s picture of the Prince of Wales’s marriage is thus 
described. 

“Mr. Thomas bas departed from the common forms of 
construction observed in the representation of, courtly 
ceremony and solemnity, for it is not the actual marriage 
that is painted, but its conclusion, everybody yet maintaining 
his or her place, the only movement observable being that 
among the nearest figures in forming the head of the proces- 
sion as about to retire from the chapel. We cannot believe 
that any better view of the whole could be obtained from any 
other point than that selected, which is in front of the altar. 
In the centre of the haut pas, and immediately in front of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the former about to lead the Princess from the altar. 
The Prince wears the mantle of the Garter over a general’s 
uniform ; the Princess wearing of course white, richly trim- 
med with orange-flower. The supporters of the bride are the 
Duke of Cambridge and Prince Christian o° Denmark ; those 
of the bridegroom are the Prince of Prussia and the Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg. Behind the bride and bridegroom is the 
Archbishop, supported by bishops on his right and by the 
Dean of Windsor on his left, and further back on each side of 
the altar are the minor canons. The right of the haut pas, 
that is, looking towards the altar, is occupied by members of 
the Danish Royal Family, and on the left we see an assem- 
blage of the Royal Family of England, all of whom are at 
once recognisable from the perfection of the resemblances. 
Near the bride, and on her right, are the eight bridesmaids— 
Lady Victoria Scott, Lady Diana Beauclerk, y Elma Bruce, 
Lady Victoria Howard, Lady Emily Villiers, Lady Agneta 
Yorke, Lady Feodore Wellesley, and Lady Eleanor Hare. 
The extremities of the haut pas on both sides are occupied 
by ambassadors, “ ambassadresses,” and the high officers of 
the crown and their ladies, among whom a conspicuous 
figure, in the glitter of his Oriental attire, is the Maharajsh 
Duleep Sing. Prominent in the nearest section of the picture, 
are Sir Edward Cust, heralds, and gentlemen ushers, with 
their faces turned towards the spectator, as forming the head 
of the procession, which is about to leave the chapel. The 
bridegroom has given his arm to his bride, whose train, a little 
crushed, by the way, from the surrounding pressure, is held 
by the nearest bridesmaids; the action of all these figures in- 
dicating the conclusion of the ceremony and departure. The 
Queen does not appear in the throng round the altar, but is 
seen in the royal closet on the right of thealtar, The lower part 
of the picture—a blaze of jewelry supported by a distribution 
of the most gorgeous colouring—is most happily sustained by 
the upper part, in which is the large painted window, com- 
memorative of the late Prince Consort, the crimson velvet 
hangings, the silk banners, the old oak carvings, the delicate 
alabaster bas-reliefs over the altar, and the richly-gilt altar- 
plate, all of which in colour yield in nowise to the alteration 
of dazzling hues bolow. But that which impresses the ob- 
server is, in the first place, the masterly re of light 
and dark; and in the next, the absence of stiffness in the 
figures and formality in the aggroupments. 

“Mr. Thomas has dared to deal independently with his 
subject, and the result is pictorial quality in a measure far 
beyond what exists in any oY ceremonial that we have 
ever seen. The haut pas, and all the personages that occupy | 
it, are fully lighted. This is as it should be, but it does not 
seem less a propriety that nearer proportions should be in 
shade. There are not less than one hundred and thirty 
figures, the majority of which are admirable portraits. Thus 
is Mr. Thomas’s picture—as a description of a state ceremon- 
ial—a surprise that at once destroys the settled conviction 
of conventionality with which for twenty years we have ap- 
proached all similar works.” 

Another work, just completed, is also worth mention—Mr. 


Lucy’s Sunday Afternoon at Hampton Court in the Summer of 
1658. The journal says of it: 


“ Such is the title of a] paws, iy Mr. Charles Lucy, 
now being exhibited at the ptian Hall, wherein Cromwell 


is set forth in his family relations. The transcendent renown 
Vedder, Babcock, W. Hunt, Dana, and Billings, he looks for| o¢ the Protector as a Arden and a military leader has all 


the glory of the American school ; not to — and — and —, | put silenced the smaller voices which dwell upon his domestic 
whose praises have been rung #0 long and so loudly. But to| virtues. Mr. Lucy has, we believe, painted 
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butit is possible, on this that he should be 
nephew in the fourth degree of the Man in the Iron 


It is not so to see what we are to do with the last of 
the Shakspeares, if we find him. The Athenaeum will be for 
giving him a Mr. Coleman proposes to make him 
curator of Goduearde house at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Possidly, it will be agreed upon all hands that the first thing 
is to establish his lineage beyond dispute. There will always 
be an insuperable difficulty in tracing more than a possible 
descent fro a Shak 3 family, owing to the controversies 
and com with which the most ordinary facts are over- 

e hardly anticipate that Mr. Coleman will show more 
this, that this protegé may be, and v likely is, a 
of Humparey Shakspeare’s stock. It is a curious 
thiok that, with most people, this will be an argument 
for contributing to his relief. The loss the world 
with respect to Shakspeare, is that it has so little hold 
on his individuality. Like Homer, he bas become a name. 
No splendid no titles, no honours, have been be- 
stowed by England on the noblest Euglish genius that she 
can boast. He has no children’s children sitting among the 
nobles of the land. Gratitude to Shakspeare has become im- 

ble for ever; we can apy but we cannot thank him. 
his feeling it is which lends the reel interest to all that seems 
at first sight to throw a ray of light on his family’s pedigree, 
and this feeling it is which will make the fortune of the happy 
pauper who turns out to be connected, indirectly, with one 
— for two centuries, has been personally unknown.— 
paper. 


——— 


CHANGES IN THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

. Little causes often produce great effects, and the debate in 
the House = Lords on peseg night — meee seas Bill 
respecting the Apocrypha is a curious instance of the maxim. 
It was the most lenseaet, harmless little Bill in the world, 
but it no sooner showed its face in the House of Lords on 
Friday night than all the lawn of the be nao Bench was 
fluttere’, and the unfortunate little nursling had to be with- 
drawn from 80 formidable a scene. What was it that raised 
archiepiscopal and episcopal alarm to such unusual expressions 
of opposition? The Bill simply proposed to permit clergy- 
men who objected to read the Apocrypha in their churches to 
substitute canonical lessons for ary that might be taken from 
the A pha and fixed for the day,—nothing more. Lord 

hed no intention of invoking the authority of the House 

of Lords to abolish the Apocrypha, and he was equally far 
from “ taking care that no part of it should form part of the 
service of the Church of England.” His modest Bill would 
merely have provided that if on agiven day the Rubric should 
be a lesson from the Apoerypha—say, to take Lord 

ry’s instance, the history »f Susannah, or Bel and the 

D da clergyman should be seriously and conscien- 
tlously of opinion that, “for example of life and instruction 
of manners,” the history would fuil of ite object, and might be 
advantageously replaced by another—say, again for example, 
a chapter from the New Testament—then he should be at 
liberty to make the substitution without risking the formidable 
danger of a violation of the Rubric and the penalties of the 
Act of Uniformity. Could there, as Lord Gage said, be a 
smaller boon? We wonder what effect the Bill would have 
had on the nation, As we began by saying, small causes do 
sometimes produce great effects, but it is by an intricate pro- 
cess, and we confess ourselves at a jess to trace the operation 
of this gentle permission. We wonder how often an average 
English Churchman is reminded of the existence of the 
Apocrypha? He may certainly go to church on Sundays all 
the year round without ever hearing of it. He may come across 
it occasionally if heshould ever be led to imitate the example 
of public school boys in the careful observance of Saints’ days, 
otherwise it is only read for a short time in the year in week- 
day services. We really doubt, therefore, whether if the Bill 
had passed it would have had any practical effect at all,so far, 
at least, as the matter of its legislation goes. Even supposing 
it had been compulsory, it would thus have been almost 

nu ry ; but it was — permissive, and said that this mild 
omission might be made if the clergyman wished it. Yet the 

Bill was received something like a dog on the Derby 
urse. The Archbishop of er thought it “ extremely 
objectionable,” “ unwelcome to the laity, and unacceptable to 
the Church.” As to the opinion of the Church, the Arch- 
bishop is an unquestionable authority, but the tone of the lay 
Lords hardly supported such an account of lay opinion. 
However, there were objections to the measure which no 
doubt made its rejection unavoidable, but we confess our- 
selves 4 little puzzled by the extraordinary display of opposi- 
tion it called out. 

As to the mere question of the propriety and advantage of 
reading everything which is set down for the lessons in the 
Prayer Book there is, without doubt, a very general and not 
undecided opinion. The only difficulty is that the objection, 
if once put in action, would have to go a great deal further than 
the limited proposal of Lord Gage. There are chapters, from 
the Book of Genesis in particular, and from the history of 
the Jews in various parts, which are decidedly more objec. 
tionable and offensive for purposes of public reading than 
cagthing Se be found in the Apocrypha. Indeed, if we are to 
have this kind of legislation at all, we might reasonably have 
an alternative Bill to Lord Gage’s, providing that where the 
clergyman objected to reading certain lessons from the Old 
Testament he might read one from the Apocrypha. The 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, which the Bishop of Oxford 
recommends to Lord Ebury’s study, would certainly be an im- 
provement on some of even the Sunday lessons. However, 
of course such an innovation would receive strong opposi- 
tion, and it was partly from a consciousness that the admis- 
- sion of the Bill might lead to inconvenient discussions on this 
point that the Bishops objected so much to its prosecution. 
As to the mere reason of the question,it cannot be considered 
to be on the side of things as they are. The very name 
“ lesson” the idea that the Scriptures are witha 
view to instruction ; and though lessons may, no doubt, be 
derived from the passages we allude to, yet they are certainly 


THE ALBION. 


read in the church before the Reformation. They were di- 
vided in all lengths and forms for—to speak not untheologi- 
cally—easier digestion. Small portions were picked out and 

in appropriate setting, and used, in fact, very much 
nthe way we should naturally anticipate from the word 
“lesson.” §o that it is a principle as old as it is modern, as 
primitive as it is Anglican, to break up, and adapt, and select 
passages for particular purposes. It may or may not be de- 
sirable to exercise this principle now, and rearrange some of 
the selections now existing in comformity with our more de- 


licate perceptions of deceacy and appropriateness, but there 
can be little question that a change is very desirable in itself, 
and that there 1s no ground in principle or practice for not in- 


troducing one, 

The real objection, then, on Friday night did not lie aqninst 
the principle of the measure, unless, perhaps, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury intended to express as much, but rather in the 
difficulty of interfering. The case is a very small instance of 
the same sort of difficulty as is presented by Lord Ebury’s pro- 
posal on the Burial Service. There is a difficulty there, no 
doubt, and the oaly question is whether it be worth while to leg- 
islate in order to removeit. There is always in such matters 
as this the danger of creating more difficulties than are resolved ; 
and there is the still greater danger, strangely illustrated by the 
liveliness of the debate on Friday night, of raising a conflagra- 
tion by supplying this sort of straw to the al ways smouldering 
embers of theological antagonism. If the Bishops desire to 
insist upon the other argument they made so much of,—that 
such changes ought be introduced by the authorities of the 
Church after mature deliberation—they must give some better 
signs of attention to such matters than is afforded by the way 
in‘ which Lord Ebury’s proposal about the Burial Service has 
been smothered in “ the consideration” ofthe clergy. Still 
let us, above all, have as little legislation on these matters as 
we can. Laws cannot be perfect, and it is often wise not to 
touch them except for a great grievance. Lord Gage’s is in 
itself hardly a grievance at all though it points to a real ~— 
ance. The best practical remedy for the difficulty will be found 
in applying to all these questions of liturgical difficulties the 
same liberal principle of interpretation which guides the ob- 
servance of the whole Rubric. There is nota clergyman in 
England, probably, who obeys the directions of the Rubric in 
all points, or pretends to do so. There is no other department 
of life in which custom is not almost omnipotent as law, and a 
rigid interpretati.n of our ancient statutes would throw the 
country in to confusion. Why are ecclesiastical matters to be 
an exception to the universal rule? Let these questions be 
left open, and their decision trusted to the common sense of 
the clergy, the people, and the Bishops, and we do not believe 


there is any need at present for meddling with our Livurgy | 


and Rubric.—Zimes, June 20. 





BEGGING LETTER FROM A BLUECOAT BOY. 


Please, Sir, Mr. Punch, wili you just goin and have a shy 
at our old Governors, and make them change our togs and 
dress like other fellows, and not go about like girls in those 
old stupid stuffy gowns, which stick so to our legs that we 
have to tuck ’em up whenever we play football, and as fur 
fly-the-garter, we never can play that, for if you try it with a 
gown on, you are safe to come to grief. And then in summer 
time you know our gowns are beastly hot and heavy, and 
cling about one so that of course one can’t play cricket, even 
if we bad a playground big enough to play it in, which you 
know we haven't, or you wouldn’t ste 80 — of us staring 
through the railings and looking awful wretched, when you 
pass our school. 

I remember you once made a sketch of one of us in Crino- 
line, which you thought the Governors perbaps would re- 
commend for us, if they meant that we should dress more in 
tae style of modern fashions, and not be togged out in the 
uniform of centuries ago. I think if we wore Crinoline, our 
gowns would look so foolish that the Governors would let us 
take to wearing coats and jackets the same as other fellows, 
and then perhaps we might leave off those bands, which make 
us look like sucking parsons, and those beastly yellow stock- 
ings which we a!l of us so hate. Fellows who know Shaks- 
peare say he makes a chap in some play make a big fool of 
himself by wearing yellow stockings, and as soon as I know 
Greek I mean to hunt that passege up and turn it into jam- 
bics, and send it as a Valentine fur our Governors to see. 
There was a story out last Christmas that they meant to 
change our dress, but all they’ve done has been to give us 
black serge knickerbockers instead of our old corduroy knee- 
breeches, and they haven’t even changed the colour of our 
stockings, which at least they mighthavedone. Juvenal says 
that poverty makes chaps look ridiculous, and if he had but 
seen our gowns and yellow stockings, I’m sure he would have 
said that charity does the same, 

You know they call our big boys “ Grecians;” and if they'd 
let them dress like Greeks, they’d look much better than they 
do. Greek fellows wear petticoats, but these ain’t half so bad 
as gowns, for they are ever so much shorter and don’t drag so 
at your knees. If we were togged like Greeks we should not 
look a bit more un-English than we now do, and a Greek 
costume is ever so much handsomer than ours is. Besides, 
our Grecians would wear caps if they were drest like Greeks ; 
and that would be a comfort, if but to keep one’s head clean. 
One don’t a bit mind going with one’s head bare in the coun- 
try; but one sees such dust and smuts in London that one 
wants to have it covered ; though I don’t quite know but what 
I'd rather go bareheaded than wear those beastly chimney- 
pots the Eton fellows do. 

So please, now, Mr. Punch, do just poke up our old Go- 
vernors, and make them let us dress like Christians ; and if 
you put this letter in, you must print some extra copies, for I 
mean to buy a couple, one to send to our head-master and one 
to keep myself. So believe me your affectionate young friend, 

AUGUSTUS BLOBBS. 

P.S. Couldn’t you make a picture of one of our old Gover- 
nors togged out in our school uniform, and uying te play 
leapfrog, and so being tripped up by his gown and coming 
whack upon his nose? If you could, it would be prime fun; 
only mind and make him ugly, and with awful skinny legs.— 


conveyed by them in a way which every one would avoid | Punch. 


employing if he could. The only reason for maintaining them 
in present places lies in the authority of the whole of the 
volume whence they are taken, and in a sort of tacit assump- 
tion that we are not justified in excluding any part of its 
teaching from our public services, But, in point of fact, we 
do make a selection. The Sunday lessons themselves are se- 
lections, and nothing else, so that on that day at all events it 
is a mere question of what is most desirable to select. But 
it is instructive also to remember that the rigid rule laid down 
by the compilers of the Liturgy to insure the complete read- 
ing through of the Bible and of great part of the Apocrypha 
every year was an innovation of their own upon the existing 

Any one has merely to refer to the preface of the 
Book to be told the way,in which the Scriptures were 
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Porsonous PLAYTHINGS FoR CHILDAREN.—When a few 
children are hilled by the mixture uf poison in sugar-sticks, 
a, peppermint-sticks, marshals’ staffs, pink ladies, 
and filty other confections, that children are better acquaint- 
ed with than the writer, a coroner’s inquest is held, and for a 
time the unwholesome materials are disused and the sweet 
meats are made more wholesome, although they are less brilli- 
ant to to theeye. But, besides the articles above referred to, 
other pgisonous snares for children beset them in all 
directions. It is extraordinary what a great want of common 
care and knowledge is shown by thousands who have the 





charge of children, and whose duty itis to protect them from 
these and otherdangers. Amongst those matters w re- 
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quire attention, arethe colour-boxes which are provided for 
the use of children. We have some of these before us of 
several prices, ranging from 1d. to 6d., and 1s. 6U., and in 
nearly every instance the colours are composed of the most 
poisonous preparations of lead and other dangerous minerals; 
amongst these are the various shades of green, a smal! portion 
of which will destroy life. Infant artists are almost invariably 
addicted tu the bad practice of putting both paints and brush- 
es into the mouth ; and in consequence; we have di-ordered 
stomachs, which often can in no way be accounted for; and 
there is no doubt that by this means promise of future’ excel. 
lence in art is sometimes nipped in the bud. 

It is the same with other toys, The yonnger the child, the 
stronger is the impvession that all play ee are good to eat ; 
and this predilection should be especially borne in mind 
in tke preparation of toys. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
custodians of children to repudiate all toys decora'ed with 
poisonous colours, especially when these can be removed by 
sucking. Persons may daily see india-rubber balls which 
have been thickly covered with coatings of vermillion and 
chromates of lead, which can easily bs removed by the mouth 
or damp fin, : these are solid balls ; but, some time since, 
the death of some children was traced to poisoning caused by 
the coloured gutta-percha air-balls. Afier the mischance 
referred to, the coloured balls went almost entirely out uf the 
market, and the clear transparent balls came into general use, 
Now we perceive that the poisonous tinting of the in-ide of 
these balls is again making its aypearance, and we fearibat . 
the coroner’s inquiry respecting these articles will be called fur 

in before long ; for it is the practice of the little boys and 
girls, when the air-balls have burst, to tear the materials into 
pieces, to moisten the portions in the mouth, and form little 
balls, which they cause to explode. In doing this, the poisou- 
ous colouring is often swallowed, and in certain instances 
sickness and death take place. In many other ways there is 
danger, to a greateror lesser extent ;—as one instance, in the 
little coloured prints, which are cut up and put into 
books and pricked in a lottery ; the children who wia havea 
practice of wetting the pictures with the tongye, and transfer- 
ring the objects represented to the back of the hands, face, &c ; 
during this operation, a considerable quantity of the paint 
(whicbd is of a description similar to that in bad colour-boxes 
above referred to) is swallowed, and the consequence is, that 
from this cause we have more unaccountable sickness, 

In the Noah’s arks, in the farm-yards, in the bright greea 
coats of the Foresters, and in fifty other ways, there is danger 
to thelives of children. Now, there is no necessity for this. To 
a large extent vegetable colours, which are very telling and 
harmless, might be selected and used instead of the mineral 
preparations. In the Swiss toys this provisions is, to a con- 
siderable extent, attended to; and, with taste, cochineal, indigo, 
and various yellows and siennas are used with good effect, 
and can do no damage. 

Ofien the eye, as well as the stomach,.is deranged by ill- 
c»loured toys ; we have seen some so horrible in their want 
of harmony, that it has been a matter of pain to look at them. 
This fault, we fear, can only be very gradually removed ; but, 
as regards tae preparation of poisonous toys, when death can 
be shown to have resulted from the use of them, the persons 
who are implicated in their sale should meet with due punish- 
ment.— 3 





Tue Lasours oF A Prince.—If it were not that something 
higher than mere personal indulgence is at the basis of the 
manifvld visits, inspections, and other public appearances 
wherein the Prince of Wales is the central figure, it would 
be difficult to devise a more wearing, arduous, and exhaustin 
career than that to whicn his Royal Highness is exposed. 
What do our readers say to beginning the week with a busi- 
ness meeting at the office of the Duchy of Cornwall; to 
attending the same evening at the Caledonian Bull; to devot- 
ing the next day to a series of visits to noble relatives and to 
% sick statesman; to giving up the morning of Wednesday to 
an early luncheon with a City company, to listening to Latin 
speeches and the course of scholastic exercises common to the 
day at St. Paul’s School, and the afternoon to an inspection of 
the Civil Service Regiment of Volunteers at Somerset House; 
to spending Thursday, first, in witnessing the sailing match of 
the Royal Yacht Club, and subsequently in seeing Mr. 
Sothern’s “ David Garrick ;” and to attending a grand ball at 
the Marquis of Westminster’s on the following night? Are 
there many of us who would vulunteer to go through asimilar 
course ? he claims of “the season,” the observances it 
exacts, and the self-abnegation it enforces, are tolerably familiar 
to all students of manners; but it is iu being the observed of 
all observers, the one person from whom a bow and a smile 
are expected on every side, and whose demeanour is subject 
to the closest scrutiny, that constitutes the chief strain upon 
the faculties. Constantly exposed to the good-ratured, but 
close and unintermittent scrutiny of thousands, in spite of a 
succession of demands upon his time, his attention, and his 
self-denial, some of which must be trying enough both to body 
and mind, no whisper has been heard reflecting either upon 
the urbanity or the talents of the Prince of Wales. Calm 
good sense and unwearing energy have been his predominant 
characteristics throughout his short public life, and these are 
more useful qualities than many of a more brilliant character. 
Tbe country is gradually extending to him the confidence it 
felt in his late lamented father, and adds to it much of the 
affection of a parent towards ® favourite child. We are 
proud of his essential Eaglish character and habits. We like 
to know that he has a good seat across country, and he 
shares legitimately in the national leaning towards horseflesh, 
that he unaffectedly joins in the pastimes and amusements of 
the people over whom he is to rule, and that he is celebrated 
for the heartiness and good-fellowship he extends to those of 
his sujte with whom he is brought into personal contact. 
Pleasure has been defined as “the reflex of unimpeded 
energy,” and to bear the burden of a prince’s pleasures in these 
days must need more of the latter quality than is allotted to 
ordinary men. That the example set and the precepts instilled 
by the Royal Lady whose good life and unsullied virtues are 
# proverb with her people should bear forth such noble fruit, 
is a matter for national gratulation. It is something to know 
that, from the bighest place in the land, the grand old truth is 
still steadfastly enforced, and that the leisure and occupied 
hours of the Prince of Wales are devoted to doing his du'y in 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to call him.— 
Morning Post. 

Never Hetp A Tromp.—When Tattle could not make 
an effect in any uther way, he would start a negative peculi- 
arity, and make a point of that. He was as jealous of his 

rowess at whist as at killing men or tigers. Thus a harm- 
ess man at mess telling of sume little triumph the night be- 
fore, in which trumps were concerned, Tattle burst upon 
him in this manner: “ Trumps, sir! who wants trumps? I’ve 
made more money at whist than any man of my rank and 
standing in the service, yet I never wanted trumps. Why, 
air, I never held a single trump in the whole course of my 
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life.” “ Sarely. Captain Tattle, you must have held one tramp 
when you dealt, 
this, but Tattle was the more on his mettle. “ The remark just 
shows your ignorance, tir, any man who has ever played with 
me knows—that I always made a misdeal,”"— Temple Bar. 


We have heard this anecdote, variously coloured, attributed 


to several personas, to Tattle (whom we recognise under his 


pseudonym) among the sumber. Poor Tattle! he was any- 
thing but a good whist-player; but he was “ sn 
very amrsing with his startling revelations. On canine 
we remember his neocing through his rule of ne ding 
a trump, by dealing himself nearly all the trumps in pack. 
At the conclusion of the hand, his partner vegans om pli- 
mented him on the ability he displayed in playing 1 hig 
trumps, the fact being that he could not possibl Le pe 
“ General” (that was his rank at the time), “ General,” 8a 
his partner, “you played that hand very well.” “Ah, sir,” 
replied Tattle, “ when I was in India, I had so much the best 
of all cur fellows at whist, that, whenever I played, it was the 
rule not to cut for partners at all. Rather than cut against me, 
sir, they used to give a gold mohur to have me for a partner; 
and this is no lie, sir.” A “large order” this, for the privilege 
of sitting opposite to a man who “ never held a trump,” and 
who “ always misdealt.”—Zd. Field. 





Tue Cost or New Piants.—It is something fearful to con- 
template the price these new plants cost. I do not mean the 
guinea and a half you gave for that new Medinilla, nor even 
the £20 you gave for that splendid mass of a new orchid; 
no, I mean the price in men’s lives. It is worth while to 
think, as for the first time you contemplate a plant which has 
just gained the gold medal, what the man had to go through 
who sent it home to increase your pleasure and mine. He 
stood face to face with death for months—for years perhaps : 
with death in all its most terrible forms. He could, 1t may 
be, count his attacks of fever by the score like Livingstone, 
and calmly write home to his friends that he was just recover- 
ing from his for’ y-eighth attack. He may have been in peril 
from wild beasts of all descriptions, and dependent for the 
supply of his daily wants upon natives scarcely, if at all, less 
ferocious than the wild animals. His home was a hut built 
with a few branches in the depths of a primeval forest; or he 
swung his hammock between two'trees, and slept there, with 
the sky for the only roof that covered him. bat he found 
to live upon we had better not inquire. One collectur told 
me he was obliged for weeks to strain every drop of water he 
draok through the only fragment of a shirt he had left. You 
may safely set these mep Gown as “ total abstainers,” if you 
expand the meaning of the term so as to include aot only 
those who drink no intoxicating beverage, but who also ab- 
stain totally from all the so-called comforts of life. Perhaps 
the greatest comfort one living in a foreign land can enjoy is 
to receive a letter and a newspaper from home; but Sir Row 
land Hill’s emissaries do aot traverse the districts into which 
the botanical collector bas to penetrate, and so even this plea- 
sure is demed him. Very many botanical collectors have died 
far away from any civilised spot; a long list of these victims 
could be given, their only monument being the plants they 
introduced.—Hidberd’s Gardener's Magazine, 

SectupEp Lapres.—Lascarato remembered the time 
when glass in the windows was a great rarity in Argostoli. 
The young doctors returning from the Italian colleges often 
brought with them small window-frames fitted with glass to 
put up in their rooms, and thus to astonish the natives by 
their unwonted luxury. He told me some curious cltarac- 
teristics of the seclusion of Jadies in Cephalonia in former 
times. When the British officers were first quartered in 
Argostoli, about fifty years ago, as they never saw any ladies, 
they inquired if it were a city inhabited only by men. On 
learning that the town really contained fair ladies, but that 
custom secluded them from the sight of strangers, the young 
officers resolved to obtain a peep of them. They adopted a 
notable scheme. They hired a number of donkeys, to which 
they appended plenty of bells. Then, mounting upon these 
animals with their faces towards the tails, they proceeded to 
ride through the streets. The ludicrous scene brought the 
whole population to the windows, and the officers returned 
to their quarters, joyfully exclaiming, “ At last we have seen 
the ladies!” When my friend was a youth, the shoemakers 
were not allowed to see young ladies who required their 
services. The doors ofthe rooms were provided with holes 
through which ladies passed their feet in order to be measur- 
ed." Four Years in the Ionian Islands,” by Viscount Kirk- 
wall. 


FRANELIN's Court Wie.—Dr. Franklin, we are informed, 
began his preparations by ordering a wig ; since no man had 
yet dared to contemplace the amon of exhibiting un- 
covered locks to a monarch of France. Mr. Austin used to 
say, that not only was the court costume exactly prescribed, 
but each season had its own costume, and ifany one presented 
himself in Jace ruffles, when the time of year demanded 
cambric, the chamberlain of the palace would refuse him ad- 
mission. Readers of Madam Campan remember her lively 

ictures of the intense etiquette which worried the soul ot 

arie Antoinette in these very years. So Dr. Franklin order- 
eda wig. On the appointed day, says tradition, the peruqui- 
er himself brought home the work of bis hands, and tried it 
on ; but the utmost efforts of the great artist could not get it 
upon the head it was designed to disfigure. After patiently 
submitting for a long time to the manipulations of the per- 
uquier, Dr. Franklin ventured to hint that perhaps, the wig 
was a little too small. “ Monsieur, it is impossible.” After 
many more fruitless trials, the peruquier dashed the wig to the 
floor, in a furious passion, exclaiming, “ No Monsieur ; itis 
not the wig which is too small ; it is your head which is too 
large.”—Parton's Life of Franklin. 








GIFTs FoR THE FENIAN Farr at Corcaco.—Among the ar- 
ticles contributed by Lreland to the fair are three photographic 
—— by the venerable Archbishop McHale ; “ a Whole 

rishman” sends a moire antique gent’s vest; others send a 
piece of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s coffin ; a pocket-havdker- 
chief; an Irish MS.; a few numbers of Punch ; sundry ’98 
pikes and sbillelaghs; a jar of whisky which had not paid the 
excise duty ; a bog-oak negligé a copy of a letter from France 
on Irish bravery ; a sword picked up on Bunker’s Hill by an 
Irish-English soldier; a pistol used in 98; a lump of stone, on 
which the broken treaty was signed by the illustrious Sars- 
field ; a bird’s eye view of the Protestant Reformation; a pair 
of lady’s boots worked with a ’98 pike; a Scotch clay- 
more taken in Wexford in ’98; a large doll, dressed as 
the-Tipperary man’s dark-haired Mary ; a sod off Wolf Tone’s 
grave a@ watch-pocket, worked by a lady who hopes it will 

worn next a manly heart, that fondly throbs for Father- 
land; a portrait of St. Patrick; a horn of a Mangerton stag; 
@ bit of the Atlantic cable; a portrait of Emmett in one of h 
pensive moods ; a pair of rose-coloured cork slippers ; a flag, 





”. Most men would have been put down: by 















which “has been noticed by some of our alien rulers in both 
Houses of Parliament as a most rebel 
an unknown tongue ;” a of pies “ 
for the fair ;” a curious bone, found on the island of Inchi- 
donny; “the crowbar used by the drummer bailiff when 


he headed the crowbar brigade in this district in the years 
rotherhood. 


"46 —'48.”— The Fenian B 





Carer Justice Hoxt's Per Parass.—Mr. Knox was one 
day talking of the habit which many persons, even of superior | the 
education, contract of interlarding their conversation with one 
or another peculiar phrase, without being aware of it. Among 
such was the celebrated lawyer, Chief Justice Holt, whose 

ng expression was,“ Lookie, d’ye see?” An 
said to his nephew, 
“Your uncle is a great man, but what a pity it is that he 
can’t talk for any time together without bringing in, ‘ Lookie, 
d’ye see?” “I'll break him of it,” said the nephew; and the 
nm found fault 
with him for not giving his mind to legal studies. One day 
the nephew surprised him not a little by saying: “ Well, un- 
cle, I have thought much of your advice, and have been act- 
tently as to have versified parts of ‘ Coke 
Shall [ give youaspecimen?” Holt nodded 


perpetually recurri 


admirer of the Chief Justice one da 


mode he adopted was as follows: Holt had o 


ing upon it so 
upon Lyttleton.’ 
assent, and he proceeded thus :— 


He that is tenant in fee 
Need neither quake or quiver; 
For he bath it, ** Lookie, d’ye see f” 
To him and his heirs for ever. 


“ Ah, you rogue,” said the old judge, “I understand you.” 
‘orce. 


—Harford’s Recollechons of Wilberf 





Bowtrne.— * * We say, that that old proverb about a 
number of cooks may be vulgar, but is essentially applicable. 
Hence it comes that our fr: has been admirably couked by 

the Marylebone Club; and that the 
subject, on which they have so well and so quickly decided, 
seems about the only one which could give the cricketing 
world any trouble. Practically, the alteration of the Rule 10, 
0a the subject of bowling, was not wanted ; theoretically, the 
substitution of the present wording will secure an umpire 
from crude and childish remarks, by making him the judge of 
what is to be considered “a throw” in contradistinction to “a 


one simple convention o 


ball.” 


cal good sense. 


“ The ball shall be bowled ; if thrown or jerked, the umpire 
shall call no ball.” That is to say, that the arm may be high, 
or low, but so long as the umpire shall consider that there is 
neither a jerk nor a throw in the delivery, it shall not invali- 
date the fairness of the bowling. It may so happen that a 
ball shall be palpably unfair, and yet that a timid or partial 
umpire will shirk from his responsibility ; but it will bea very 
rare case indeed, and the obloquy attaching to such conduct 
is generally so marked as to render its repetition impossible. 
The former case, in which the delivery was to depend upon 
the height of the hand, was exceedingly difficult of decision. 
rons | a man bowled very high without the least unfairness in 


the delivery, 


and caused numberless disputes, until they were 


eventually over-ruled by the general good sense of the cricket- 


ing world; and on the other hand; a very low delivery some- 


times produced a palpable jerk orthrow. A true cricketer 


will be glad to piace himself in the hands of an honest and 
intelligent umpire, and.will feel safer in his discretionary 
power than if he were at the caprice of any player to object 


to an arm too much raised, and by which the bowling could at 


all events be crippled, if not stopped.— The Field, June 25. 





OTHELLO NOT A Moor.—We read inthe Allgemeine Zeitung : 


— On the occasion of the tercentenary Fr. Gerstacker observ- 
ed, in the Cologne Gazette, that it was a great mistake to fancy 


Othello a Moor, he wt | only been a North African ora 
is it was unswered that there was 
certainly no doubt of Saakspeare’s having taken him himself 


(Spanish) Maure. Upon t 
asa black Moor. Witness the many places in the piece itselt 
which allude to his colour.” Now, however, a contemporary 
has the following a propos of this question: “Tne General 
of the Republic of Venice whom Shakspeare took as his hero 
was neither a Moor nor a Maure, but was simply called by 
name Giovanni Moro (Latin Maurus), and appears in the 
historical documents which the poet used for his work, in the 
usual manner of Italian family names, with the article ‘ll 
Moro di Venezia,’ from which the ignorant Englishman drew 
the conclusion that he was a blackamoor. The family Moro 
is of genuine Venetian descent and very old. ‘There exists a 
portrait of the Venetian General Johannes Moro, engraved 
after a\painting by Goirgione, by L. Borsterun, in which 
Moro is represented as a powerful bald-headed man, with a 
full-bearded and expressive handsome features. Upon which 
we have only this to observe, that the ‘ ignorant Englishman’ 
—ie., Shakspeare—did not ground his drama upouw Venetian 


historical or —_ documents, but on an Italian novel of 
n which novel Othello indeed figures asa 


Giraldi Cinthio, 
Moor. The supposed ignorance does not, therefore, lie with 


the dramatist. This Italian source is named by Collier, A. 
Schmidt, and Gervinus.”—Reader. 





Henry Pai.ires anpD CoarLes KemMBiE.—An opportunity 
presented itself in an opera (‘The Law of Java’), which Sir 
Henry Bishop was composing, and which was to be opened 
with @ glee, or chorus, ae most ot Sir Henry’s operas were, 
An additional bass being required, it was arranged that a glee 
should be written for Mr Goulden, alto; Mr. Pyne, tenor; and 
myself: and this was no other than the celebrated trio and 
chorus, ‘Mynheer Vandunk.’ Dressed as Dutchmen, and 
seated at a round table, on which were botiles and glasse:, the 
curtain rose after the overture, and our glee began. Its effect 
was nothing, and we usually walked off the stage without 
a round of applause. The understanding with Mr. Broadhurst 
was, that I was to sing for a few nights gratuitously, and if 
approved, might be offered an engagement. Thus I continued 
for some five or six nights, but no notice was taken of me. 
I continually looked at the side ky to see if the manager 
was standing there with a proposal ; but no, all was still, and 
as I went on the stage, so 1 was suffered to go off. This 
became very tiring, especially us on many occasions it pre- 
vented my accepting other engagements. I urged Mr. Broad. 
burst to ask the mansger’s alee and intention; but, no, 
he said, try it a little longer. 1 did; the result was the same. 
So at last, losing all patience, I resolved to settle the ques- 
tion myself, and set the matter at rest. The next morning, I 
went to the theatre and desired to speak with Mr, Charies 
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We have no reason for supposing that the decision ar- 
rived at is to guide other clubs: they may themselves, if they 
please, make new rules, or ignore those of St. John’s-wood 
altogether; but as it is desirable that even a village n 
should have its games conducted with some degree of pro- 
priety, we strongly recommend the general adoption of these 
regulations, as having a very decided show of authority, and 
as based, in the present instance, upon the exercise of practi- 





Kemble. The theatrical ne delivered my 
message, and after a due lapse ee me into the 
presence. There sat Charles Kemble in managerial pride, in 
a dingy, dusky, dark room, lolling in a t arm.chair, be- 
baize-covered table, strewed with letters, play- 
bile, posters. baskets, all in seeming confusion. sy 
“ Well, sir,” he exclaimed, in a half negligent tone, “ what 
may be business ?” 
“I wish to speak with you in reference to the glee I sing in 


opera. 

“ Well,” he asked, “ what do you want?” 

“ An engagement, sir,” I said. 

“ An engagement!” he echoed laughingly; “and what to 


or” 
“ Anything,” I said. 
“ What do you expect to receive ?” 
ee was still my answer; “say two guineas a 


“ What!” exclaimed his Majesty; “two guineas ?—why, 
sir, you are not worth two shillings; they can’t hear you over 
the third row of the pit.” 

“Indeed!” I replied; “then I wisa you good morning.” 

: he Y’ hallooed Kemble; you'll sing the glee to- 
night ?” . 

3 No! If I do, I’m what you induced me to represent my- 
self—a Dutchman !” 

Away I hastened from the building, and never beheld his 
face again until a few years had passed, when he sought my 
services at forty pounds per week.—Musical , by 
H. Philips. R 

Ha.¥-'TIMBERED Hovses.—Some of the half-timbered houses 
of Old England have been said to resemble specimens of the 
architecture of the seas. Stage upon stage overlapping the 
other, they, indeed, seem but to want decks, ins’ ot roofs, 
to resemble the bulls of ancient ships. There are, however, 
varieties in their construction which could not bear any such 
comparison. 

As in primitive times, the use of timber in domestic archi- 
tecture was, of course, due to its abundance. The forests 
of old, like our present coal-fields, then appeared inexhaustible; 
and wood was used for every available purpose, including 
firing. But the day came, as it is heraided in the case of coal, 
when the scarcity of timber called for substitutes; and new 
building materials and new fuel were adopted. So plentiful 
had timber been hitherto, that haybote or heybote, housebote 
and firebote, were matters taken for granted between a lord 
and his tenant, although they were terms which conveyed 
permission to cut in the Jord’s wood as much timber as the 
tenant required for firing, to keep his fences in repair, and to 
uphold his house or tenement. Queen Elizabeth, “ of blessed 
memory,” passeda statute forbidding the unnecessary con- 
sumption of wood, which, by her time, was beginning to 
get so scarce as to be sold by the pound in some districts ; and 
the same sign of coming scarcity may be read in the complaint of 
the commissioners of Henry VIII. against the Scots, who, they 
deponed, both by day and night, carried away timber out of 
Cheviot forest, which was to them “ a greate profitte for the 
mayntenance of their houses and buildynge,” and a corres- 
ponding loss to the Crown. 

We may ascribe the erection of most of our half-timbered- 
houses to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
That this fashion of building was in vogue even before the 
first-mentio ned date we have evidence in the existence of an 
Early English church in Cheshire, built inthe half timbered 
mauner; and that it extended into the Elizabethan age, 
despite the growing scarcity of wood, we have an example in 
the date of the renovations of Little Moreton Hall, in the 
same county, where, over the great window of the ha!l, may 
be read,—* This windows whire made by William Moreton 
in the year of our Lorde MDLIX.—Richard Due, carpeder, 
made this window by the grac’ of God.” There are few 
towns that possess more than two or three specimens of this 
favourite and always picturesque mode of building; 
and there are many thatcannot point to one. Some counties 
are richer than others; but none so rich as to be able to afford 
the loss of these curious relics of the Plantagenet and Lancas- 
terian eras, The resemblance to naval architecture in half- 
timber houses might be attributed to our insular situation, 
which might have been expected to have obliged our fore- 
fathers to have concentrated much of theirenergies on ship- 
building, if our continental neighbours had not also built 
largely in the same style. Not only France, but Germany 
and Switzerland, possess numerons and choice exampies of 


ancient hall-timbered houses.—Builder. 








A Srrance Dvuet.—On the 15th inst. an odd modification 
of the duc! took place at Heidelberg. A Suabian student was 
found lying on the ground bathed in blood. He had, it ap- 
pears, insulted very grossly a foreign student of the Univer- 
sity, and, instead of the ordinary duel, it was decided to draw 
lots which of the two shoul! commit suicide within a fort- 
night. _The lot fellon the Suabian, who at the end of the 
time hearing of his father’s dangerous illness asked, and was 
refused, an extension of the delay. He then shot himself, but 
somewhat a so that the bullet glanced off at the ribs, 
passed through the lung, and was extracted from under the 
shoulder blade. There were hopes of the man’s life, so far as the 
wound was concerned; but he persisted in the assertion that 
he would complete his purpose, as he had promised “ not to 
weund bimself seriously, but to put an end to his life, and he 
would keep bis promise.” Why does this form of duel, which, 
if any duel were defensible at all, seems by far the most logi- 
cal, impress us as so much more wicked than that which en- 
dangers and may destroy two lives instead of one? Both duel- 
lists alike take an equal chance of death, and the final act 
looks, externally at least, more like suicide than murder,—a 
less revolting crime. Probably because a suicide im 
another is both suicide and murder, and involves a frightful 
pitilessness in the man who, having escaped the contingency 
of death himself, still insists on his adversary tulfilling the 
promise. Also the withdrawal of all the tonic effect of pride 
and passion which accompanies a meeting, leaves the burden 
of deliberate obligation to solitary crime on one mind, and of 
murderous responsibility on the otlier, in even more marked 
and painful relief. A Shylock is bad enough, but a Shylock 
who could insist on his victim doing the butchery himself as 
well as suffering the > 5 seme is a more refined and there- 
fore deeper-dyed Villain.— London paper, June 25. 





“Quite SyNonyMovus.”—On Thursday night the debate on 
the lrish Education resolution was resumed in the House ot 
Commons, and Sir Robert Peel got &@ very amusing intellec- 
tual dressing at the hands of Sir Hugh Cairns, who was fortu- 
nate in having one weak opponent as well as a weak case. 
The Attorney-General for Ireland had defended the = to 
the convent schools for the training of monitors on principles 
which certainly did not seem identical with those of the Irish 

, who had rushed into the subject with his usual 
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for ireland. Fortunately for him that-was one of Sir 
Peel’s frequent and portentous blunders.— Dito. 

Frenco Opposition.—The contests for the Councils- 
General of the French departments have ended in the elec- 
tion of a considerable number of members of the Opposition. 
At Bordeaux and Marseilles the Democratic y eat 
victory, and at Lyons they carried three candidates out of eight. 
No details have yet been published, but the Government is so 
alarmed that domiciliary visits have been made all over 


ns, 
they express opinions which it is legal to publish, hence the 
anxiety of the executive.— Ditto. . ’ 


Mounicn BreEr.—Listen to the conversation of the Bava- 
rians, it turns on’ beer. See to what the thoughts of the 
exile recur, to the beer of his country. Sit down in a coffee- 
or eating-house and the waiter brings you beer unor- 
dered, and when you have emptied your glaas, replenishes it 
without a summons. Tell a doctor the climate of Munich 
does not agree with you, and he will ask you if you drink 
enough beer. Arrive at a place before the steamer or train is 
due, and are told you have so long to drink beer. Go to 

an ore find it replaces champagne with the rich and 

ith the poor. I once went to a servants’ ball, and 

stayed there some time; but when I came away dancing had 

not begun, and all the society was sitting still as ever drinking 
beer.—<Social Life in Munich. 








ConnorsszuRS IN ParnTInec.—A good story is going the 
round of the painting-rooms. It is to the effect that two peo- 
ple were seen last week looking at Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
noble picture of the bears in the Arctic regions growling over 
the broken mast, when one of the gazers was heard to say to 
the other, “ Look, Jim, they’ve tore down the North Pole!” 
A friend tells me, as a companion to this, that on Whit-Mon- 
day he saw several people in the Pantheon surrounding Hay- 
don’s picture of “Curtius Leaping into the Gulf,” under the 
full impression that the hero was Garibaldi; while another 
friend relates that during the Exhibition he saw a party of 
“swells” halt before Delaroche’s “Floating Martyr,” when 
the foremost of them, a lady, said, “ Here .it is ! Oh 
dear, how sick I am of this Colleen Bown !”— letter. 


GarrBaLpr Acar.—The following is a translation of the 
letter addressed to an Italian by Garibaldi on the subject of 
his early departure from ee and: “ Political associates and 
intimate friends,—You would do me a most signal favour if 

would have the goodness to share with me the deep gra 
tude that I feel and that I owe to all those Englishmen 
whom I met, and with whom I associated in their own coun- 
, from the honest sons of Jabour to the illustrious men who 
preside over its Government. Know, then, that I decided 
upon visiting England in order to pay her a sacred debt of 
gratitude, and that I withdrew when I thought proper to do 
so, without any instigation whatever. As to those under 
whose roof I was an honoured guest, it will never be possible 
for me to thank them sufficiently for the exceeding courtesy 
which they so splendidly lavished on me.” 


Loss or A Purr.—In the first year of ‘Mr .Lumley’s 
mapagement of the Opera House in London, one of his great 
cards ‘was Madile. Rachel, who played in French tragedy 
on the off-nights, and so filled the house that many ladies 
fainted from emotion during the representation. Une was 
carried insensible from thé theatre, in spite of all efforts to 
recover her, and on this being told to an American mana- 

(Mr. Price we presume), he exclaimed, “Oh, that’s no- 
! She ought to have died in the theatre! The effect 
would have been tremendous! What a good puff lost!” 


Tae CrecassIAN8 AND THE SLAVE TRADE.—One result of 
the Circassian immigration has been to give a revived and 
immense impetus to the slave trade. At Trebizond and Sam- 
soun a brisk commerce is carried on in “likely” boys and 
girls, at prices which place these interesting chattels “ within 

e reach of all.” Girls of from ten to fourteen, for example, 
who would five or seven years ago have cost pote apiece, 
are now & ge 500p., whilst less “ prime” samples can be 

urchased by the score for 40 or even 50 per cent. less. Here 
fo Tophaneh, the metropolitan head-quarters of the trade— 
where the raw material~is burnished up for consumption— 
rates are of course pers but even from this wt yoo de- 

a moderate establishment may now be stocked complete 
what would, a few years ago, have been the cost of a 
slave.— Levant Herald, June 15. 
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Loarep Liasriity Companres.—A return just presented 
to the Hoyse of Lords, on the motion of Lord Overstone, 
states that since the Joint-Stock Companies Act of 1856 came 
into operation 8,830 limited liability companies have been re- 

; 988 of them have been wound up or are supposed 

have been discontinued, leaving 2,892 still in operation. 
These companies bon ee to make their shareholders liable 
for £429,108,622, being the amount of their capital. The 
follow are y below the fact, the returns for 
. the last 12 months not having been received in many cases, 
but it has been ascertained that there were 209,126 share- 
holders, that of the 42,085,073 shares into which the capital 
‘was divided 10,110,558 had been taken, and that calls amount- 
ing to £37,195,595 had been received. 


GENERAL WrEss Acar in Hor Watrer.—The Brazilian 
tribunals haying at length given a decision that the sale of 
the four New Orleans vessels to the house of Phipps Brothers 
and Co., on the breaking out of the American war, was a le- 








THE ALBION. 








BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


SoLution To Prosiem No. 808. 
White, Black. 


1. KttoK B4 1. PtoK Kt8 
2. Kt tks Kt P, ch 2. KtoB3 
3. Q to Q 4, mates. 
There are sundry variations, but they are easily discovered. 





THE CHESS OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


The following splendid partie is the last recorded game played 
between M‘Donnell and rat Bourdonnais : sites 








White (M’D.) Black (La B.) White (M’D.) Black (La B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoQBé4 31 QKt to KB3 toK B2 
2PtoKB4 PtoK3 32 K Kt to Kt3 KttoK2 
8K KttoB3 QKttoB3 83 QR to Q2 Kt 
4 dae ty e297 34 KttoK R4 QKttksK P 
5 PtoK5 PtoK B4 3} BPtks Kt PtoKB 
6 BtoQ3 BtoK2 86 KttksQB Kttks Kt 
7BtoB2 Seems 37 KttoK R5 PtksB 
8 Castles Kt toR3 38 Kt to B6,ch KtoR 
9KtoR Castles Pe RA, KRto K Kt 
10 PtoQ4 Bto Q2 40 KRtoKKt3 KttoK B5 
1LPtoQR3S PtoQR4 41 QR tks P Rto K Kt2 
12PtoKR3 Bto 42 QRtoKB3 RtoQB8 
13 PtoQ Kt8 PtssQP 43 Q to Q2 R tke B, ch 
14 P tks P Bto R4 44 Qtks x KttoK R4 
15 BtoK8 wy 45 KtoKRS8 Kt tke Kt 
16 QRtoR2 toR 46 R tks Kt gos 
a EN QtoQB2 47 QtoKB to Kt 
18 K KttoR2 BtoR5 488QtoKB4 BtoQ 
i9 KRtoKt Bto Kté6 witha BtksR 
20 KKttoKB BtoR5d 50K PtksB RtoQB3 
21 QtoQ3 B to Kt3 51 K Kt Pon Rchecks 
22 QKttoQ2 BtoK2 52 K toR2 R to B 7, ch 
= Os gues 53 K to Kt R to B 8, ch 
2 PtoK Kt4 gto 54 K to B2 Q tks P 
25 PtoK Kt5 KKttoKt 55 RtoK Kt3 Rto B7, ch 
26 Btog BtoQ 56 Kto K K toB3 
27 PtoKR4 QBtoB2 - |57 RtksQ K tks R 
2PtoKR5 rtoK Kt3 58 KBPon Rto QB 
29 P tks P Q B tks P 59 Qto K 7, and wins. 
80 QtoKR2 BtoQ Kt3 

DR. DE MARINI, 

DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 
60 East 34TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 


SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic RestTora- 

TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 per BorTLez. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oi!. 75 Cents rer Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cents PER BOTTLE. 


eapeeem off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
G ere. 
~\ if your druggist has ‘not these articles, raxz no 
HER, but send your order to 
VICTOR E. ADSER, 
115 CHamMBERs STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 













DR. B. C. PERRY, 


DERMATOLOCIST, 
49 Bond Street, New York. 





TREATS SUCCESSFULLY 
ALL DISEASE OF THE SCALP, LOSS OF HAIR, AND PRE- 
MATURE BLANCHING. 


ALSO, 
Removes Moth Freckles and other Discolorations from the Face, 


without Injury to the Texture or Color of the Skin. 





one, the Fanny , now the Gracie, and hoisting 

col left here a few days since, and proceeded on 

- her to . The American ter, Gen. Webb, 
er nike Oa the wenetenptee 
gall Out ol the po the Onward, an American corvette, 
ss gts) sitive orders to take or sink them. 
The Curlew then had orders from Captain Crawford, our senior 


officer here, to escort the Gracie out of the harbour, and pro- 
tect her if . The three vessels sailed on the same 
day, and there was some’excitement on ’Change, as it was|. 
thought not improbable that some collision t occur. 
Onward and the Curlew, however, came in on next even- 
ing, and the Gracie went on 

ebb is extremel irate with the Govern ment for 
allowing the vessel to go out. 

Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 809.—By V. Knorre. 














! 
OCOPPES!!! 


READ THI 
OCOOFFHEB! COFPFHB!! 


The| KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 2 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most , Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
—and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.g, 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole. 
sale; also by the following agencies : 

A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio, 


in. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
Francis H. Perry, Providence. Indiana. 
- Pittsbu: BH. B. epeeserem, Indiana, 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. _ Madison, ay = 
Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. J 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. 


oshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa, 

J. & J. W. Bunn,Springfield I, 

McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, « 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. 


Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, «+ 

ne Sag & os, Ketone & Bing leago, “ 
eokuk, Io 

Crangle & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Gor Dehnane, on 

é, Ohio. J. W. pearerd. Milwaukie, Wis, 

Norton &Sharpe, Lexington Ky. — M‘Conville,Steuben- 

: ie, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N. Y. City. 
THE SINGER SHWING MAOHINES. 





Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is fast. gain- 
ing a world-wide reputation. It is beyond doubt the best and 
cheapest and most beautifal of all Family Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the public. No other Family Sewing Machine has so 
many useful appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tucking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embroidering, Cording, and so 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for a great variety of work. It will.sew all kinds of cloth, and 
with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most reliable, and most durable, and 
most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter- 
locked stitch, which is the best stitch known. Any one, even of 
the most ordinary capacity, can see at a glance how to use the 
letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 

The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to be operated may be opened 
as a spacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 

It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, so as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 

It is fast becoming as popular for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 

The Branch Offices are well supplied with silk, twist, thread, 
needles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 


Send for a PAMPHLET. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
THOMAS TURTON & SONS, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM GREAVES & SONS, 
SHEAFAND SPRING WORKS, 
Sheffield. 
102 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION 


omces, {°3S Hae ee nen 








Capital and Surplus.......... bedside iivlwd $3,150,000 
Losses already paid...............cseeeeees 7,000,000 
I SEY « nonan cane doen 000s ¢adocccay 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


*S CARDEN. 





Lessee and Manager........... WM. WHEATLEY. 
The Management is happy te announce that an Engagement 
has been effected with the distin ed artiste, 


Miss LUCILLE WEsTERN, 
who will make her first appearance in this Theatre, on 


MONDAY NEXT, JULY 11 
As OGARITA,. - 


In the Grand Spectacular Drama 





far NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. #4 





of 
OF ICE 
which has aE SE tie E Ssdhin. ’ 


